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... just a few things: 


FATHER JOHN L. THomas, who is 
currently at work on what will be an 
outstanding study of the American 
Catholic family, contributes to this is- 
sue an article on a small but crucial 
segment of Catholic families, those 
which are inaugurated because of pre- 
marital pregnancy. He finds these 
“forced” marriages poor stability risks 
and suggests some criteria that may 
guide counselors in dealing with couples 
contemplating such marriages. 


As LATE AS 1912 THE Turkish Em- 
pire sprawled 3,000 miles from the Adri- 
atic to the Arabian Sea, a distance 
greater than the continental width of 
America. After World War I, it shrank 
to a thin slice of Europe and the mass 
of Asia Minor. After the turmoil of 
settlement, 1919 to 1923, General Ke- 
mal Pasha established a totally new re- 
public. The transformation of Angora, 
a small agricultural village, into An- 
kara, capital of the Republic of Turkey 
and a modern industrial city of almost 
300,000 population symbolizes the 
changes through which the whole na- 
tion has gone. 

Dr. Carl F. Taeusch, who spent a 
year as visiting professor of public ad- 
ministration in the University of An- 
kara, records some impressions of this 
new, growing nation whose president, 
Celal Bayar, is at the moment our wel- 
come guest. 
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IN THE PAST, organized labor has 
often had good reason to be chary of 
such management devices as profit 
sharing. Present-day systems, however, 
are generally more equitable and have 
met with intelligent cooperation on the 
part of many trade-union leaders. It is 
a common thing today to hear union 
officials participating in meetings of the 
Council of Profit Sharing Industries as 
ardent advocates of the movement. 
James A. O’Brien, in discussing the re- 
cent meeting of the CPSI, takes a look 
at organized labor’s current attitude. 


IN HIS MESSAGE TO Congress on 
health, President Eisenhower paid ade- 
quate tribute to “the traditional rela- 
tionship of the physician and his pa- 
tient” (oblivious of profound changes 
that have come about in that relation- 
ship in recent years). At the same time, 
however, he stressed the need for Fed- 
eral activity in the field of health: “‘we 
can still confidently commit ourselves 
to certain national health goals.” 

Medicine is a professional field well 
adapted to the kind of vocational super- 
vision and administration envisaged by 
those who seek to enrich socio-economic 
life by development of democratic regu- 
latory institutions. Unfortunately, im- 
portant areas of health-care supervision 
have been neglected by existing health 
organizations. But health is a public 
matter and adequate health care, a pub- 
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lic affair, as Father Edward Duff re- 
minds us in his article in this issue. 
Picking up a phrase employed by an 
eminent American physician, Dr. James 
H. Means, who calls medicine “‘a public 
utility,” Father Duff calls for a tem- 
perate, intelligent discussion of the fu- 
ture of medicine. 


SENSING ONE OF THE major human 
problems of our age, a brilliant young 
thinker, Simone Weil, has cried out, 
“To be rooted is perhaps the most im- 
portant and least recognized need of 
the human soul.” ‘Uprootedness,” 
which means both isolation and mean- 
inglessness, is a phenomenon which has 
increasingly characterized man’s ex- 
istence for several centuries: “Perhaps 
never before in human history has there 
been such intense experience of absolute 
despair and loneliness, such a feeling of 
dereliction. . . .” (Joseph Nuttin, Psy- 
choanalysis and Personality, Sheed and 


Ward, 1953, p. 229) 

Corporatism, as it developed in the 
nineteenth century, was an attempt to 
deal with uprootedness in economic life: 
to give activity order, and man place. 
We shall profit most from the intelli- 
gent efforts of earnest men who 
evolved corporatist ideas if we look 
upon them from that point of view, 
rather than as a rigid social framework 
into which man must be jammed. Dr. 
Schuschnigg examines the idea of cor- 
poratism in this way as he reviews a 
recent history of French corporate 
thought. 


OcCASIONALLY YOU MAY THINK of 
some friends who would be interested 
in an article you have enjoyed in socIAL 
oRDER. We will be glad to mail them 
a sample copy of the issue you suggest 
if you will tell us where you want them 
sent. 


F.J.C., S.J. 
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The Problem of 
"Forced Marriages 


Unions begun following pregnancy 


likely to be highly unstable 


JoHN L. THomas, S.J. 


ONTEMPORARY dating, court- 

ship and engagement practices 

give rise to a host of serious 
problems for which society offers no 
ready solution. Modern man has re- 
moved the taboo upon sex discussion, 
together with most of the traditional 
restraints governing relationship be- 
tween the sexexs, but he has substituted 
no acceptable set of rules or modes of 
conduct in their place.’ 

To be sure, moral agencies in so- 
ciety still strongly condemn premarital 
intercourse and set a premium on pre- 
marital continence. At the same time, 
however, as soon as boys and girls reach 
sexual maturity they are permitted to 
engage in extensive physical intimacies 
which render the preservation of these 
moral standards highly improbable. 
During the dating and courtship pe- 
riods, which generally last for several 
years, young people are unsupervised 
and unchaperoned. They are left free 
to engage in intensive sexual stimula- 
tion under circumstances which place a 


1 Contemporary society, while violently re- 
jecting traditional “Victorian” restraints, 
has been unable to substitute others, thus 
leaving sexual behavior without adequate 
social regulation. As Murdock points out: 
“As a powerful impulse, often pressing in- 
dividuals to behavior disruptive of the co- 
operative relationships upon which human 
social life rests, sex cannot safely be left 
without restraints. All known societies, 
consequently, have sought to bring its ex- 
pression under control by surrounding it 
with restrictions of various kinds.” George 
P. Murdock, Social Structure, Macmillan, 
New York, 1949, p. 4. 
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severe strain on their moral resources. 
It is a distressing commentary on the 
confusion dominating the thinking of 
contemporary parents that they will 
permit and even encourage their imma- 
ture offspring to engage in activities 
which they would consider highly dan- 
gerous for their own moral life. 


EXTENT UNKNOWN 

To what extent young people fail to 
guard their moral integrity in this mat- 
ter is difficult to say. Under the cir- 
cumstances, however, it will come as a 
shock only to the most naive to learn 
that research uncovers a good deal of 
failure. A question which immediately 
suggests itself is what effect this failure 
has on later success in marriage. There 
are many possibilities. Intimacies may 
take place only with others than the 
future spouse, or only with the future 
spouse, or with both.” They may have 
no overt social consequences, or they 
may result in pregnancy. This latter 
contingency will be discussed in this 
paper. 

When premarital pregnancy occurs, 
recourse may be had to three possible 
modes of action. The couple may be 
married, thus legitimizing the offspring; 
the mother may remain unmarried and 


2 For an extended treatment of these possi- 
bilities and their effects on the marital 
success of middle-class, urban, non-Cath- 
olic couples, see Ernest W. Burgess and 
Paul Wallin, Engagement and Marriage, J. 
B. Lippincott, Chicago, 1953, pp. 319-90. 
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eive birth to an illegitimate child, or 
she may seek an abortion. There is 
sufficient evidence to show that all three 
methods are being employed to a con- 
siderable degree in present-day society. 
Since only therapeutic abortions are le- 
gal, there are no reliable data on the 
number of “criminal” abortions which 
take place. Estimates range from half a 
million to well over a million annually. 
Although the majority of illegal abor- 
tions are induced by married women 
(the consensus is that they account for 
between 85 and 90 per cent) this still 
leaves an appalling number of abortions 
which are induced by unwed mothers.’ 

The social stigma placed upon the 
unmarried mother and her illegitimate 
child varies with social class, race and 
region. Nowhere in our society, how- 
ever, is illegitimacy viewed with ap- 
proval, so that its relative high fre- 
quency should occasion some surprise. 
More than 100,000 illegitimate babies 
have been born each year since 1944, 
and in 1947 the estimated number rose 
to 131,900. It is reported that in the 
ten-year period, 1938-47, an estimated 
657,200 illegitimate babies were born.* 

MARRIAGE A SOLUTION 

The third solution to the problem of 
premarital pregnancy is marriage. From 
the very nature of the case, it is im- 
possible to know the exact number of 
times this solution is followed. Chris- 
tensen has investigated the problem in 
two widely separated groups—1,670 
couples in Utah County, Utah, and 
1,531 families in Tippecanoe County, 
Indiana—and has found that a little 
more than twenty per cent of the first- 


See Clement S. Mihanovich, Gerald J. 
Schnepp and John L. Thomas, Marriage 
and the Family, Bruce, Milwaukee, 1952, 
pp. 351-54. 

“Tllegitimate Births, 1938-47,” Vital Statis- 
tics—Special Reports, 33, 5, National Office 
of Vital Statistics, Federal Security Agency, 
pp. 72, 73 and 84, cited in Ruth S. Cavan, 
The American Family, Crowell, New York, 
1953, p. 523. 
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born were premaritally conceived.* 

He found that premarital pregnancy 
was higher during the depression years 
of 1929-31 than for either 1919-21 or 
1939-41. It was higher than average 
for parents who married young, had a 
civil or secular ceremony and were 
classified occupationally as laborers. The 
majority of the couples had married 
about two or three months after the 
time of conception, that is, soon after 
the pregnancy condition had become 
definitely known to them.’ Christensen 
points out that we have no way of 
judging the applicability of his findings 
to the rest of the United States but sug- 
gests that there would be considerable 
regional differences. His general con- 
clusion, however, seems acceptable: 
“From all available research, one might 
judge premarital pregnancy to be a 
rather common phenomenon in most so- 
cieties.””” 

On this point my research among 
Catholic couples covers only a small 
sample of 130 couples. Those data were 
obtained from cases entering the ob- 
stetrical department of two hospitals 
during a brief period. It was found 
that in approximately ten per cent of 
the cases, the first born had been pre- 
5 See Harold T. Christensen, Marriage An 
alysis, Ronald Press, New York, p. 153 
where he reports on the Utah study, and 
“Studies in Child Spacing: I. Premarital 
Pregnancy as Measured by the Spacing of 
the First Birth from Marriage,” American 
Sociolological Review, 18 (February, 1953) 
53-59. 

Ibid., p. 58. 

7 Ibid., for studies of the problem in Eng 
land, see John Fitzsimons, Woman Today, 
Sheed and Ward, New York, 1952, pp. 66- 
67; for four Czechoslovakian provinces, 
Louis Henry, “Etude Statistique de l’Es 
pacement des Naissances,” Population, 6 
(July-September, 1951) 423-44; for Fin 
land and the Scandinavian countries, Syd- 
ney H. Croog, “Premarital Pregnancies in 
Scandinavia and Finland,’ American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, 57 (January, 1952) 358- 
65. For the countries studied, the premari- 
tal pregnancy rates run uniformly higher 
than those found by Christensen in_ the 
United States. 
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maritally conceived. This sample, too 
small to justify any generalizations, does 
point up the fact that the problem we 
are considering is not uncommon, but 
because of the sample’s size we shall 
make no further use of the data. 


REFLECTION NEEDED 

As we have shown, the high rate of 
abortion, illegitimacy and pre-marital 
conception offer a thought-provoking 
commentary on contemporary dating 
and courtship practices. It appears that 
the cultural ideal of premarital chastity 
is increasingly ineffective. The evidence 
would seem to justify a re-examination 
either of the cultural ideal or of the 
dating and courtship practices. Since 
Catholics hold that premarital chastity 
is a necessary corollary to their integral 
concept of chastity, that is, to the ra- 
tionally ordered use of their reproduc- 
tive faculties, the direction which their 
thinking must take is clear. 

One of the serious problems which 
arises when failure to observe premarital 
chastity results in pregnancy is whether 
the couple should be encouraged to 
marry. Marriage is apparently the eas- 
iest and simplest solution to a socially 
embarrassing situation. If pregnancy re- 
sults from something more than a mere 
casual relationship, this is probably the 
solution which is most frequently sug- 
gested. There are many reasons: abor- 
tions are costly, dangerous and immoral; 
illegitimacy bears a social stigma for 
mother and child—the lot of the bas- 
tard has been rough down through the 
ages; the reputation of the girl and her 
family are thus preserved, for, by a kind 
of social fiction, society accepts the post 
factum legitimizing of the relationship 
with no stronger censure than a know- 
ing smile. 

On the other hand, “two wrongs do 
See Horace H. Robins and Francis Deak, 
“The Familial Property Rights of Illegiti- 
mate Children: A Comparative Study,” in 
Selected Essays on Family Law, Founda- 
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not make a right.” Marriage is a holy 
state based on a sacramental contract 
freely entered into by two competent 
persons. It would seem to partake of 
the nature of a sacrilege, therefore, to 
use marriage as a facile cover-up for an 
embarrassing failure. The possible life- 
long consequences of dragooning an un- 
prepared and unsuited young couple 
into marriage should give pause to all 
who must deal with such cases. 


EMOTIONAL DECISIONS 

Unfortunately, the social pressure on 
both the couple and their families is so 
great that mature judgment is rarely 
exercised in making the decision. The 
parents love their children and value 
their future happiness, but they are em- 
barrassed, irritated and secretly con- 
scious of their own neglect so that they 
find it easy to rationalize their short- 
term view by telling themselves all will 
turn out well. The couple is usually 
frightened and bewildered when their 
previous conduct is exposed. Sensing 
the condemnation of society and of their 
immediate families, their first impulse 
is to seek escape. Since this is seldom 
possible, they are willing to do any- 
thing to end the matter and forget. 

Are such marriages successful? Ob- 
viously, if the estimates on premarital 
pregnancy are correct, a good number 
of them appear to work out all right. 
On the other hand, in a study of di- 
vorced and of happily married couples, 
Locke found marriages forced by preg- 
nancy were very prevalent among his 
divorced couples.” In a study of elope- 
ments, Popenoe found that two-thirds 
of the marriages ended in failure when 
the elopement was motivated by preg- 
nancy.’ Christensen, reporting on his 
tion Press, Brooklyn, 1950, pp 728 48. 
Harvey J. Locke, Predicting Adjustment in 
Marriage, Henry Holt, New York, 1951, p 
92. 


’ Paul Popenoe, Modern Marriage, Macmil- 
lan, New York, 1940, p. 225. 
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Indiana study, stated that the premari- 
tal pregnancy group had the highest di- 
vorce rate of any of the couples stud- 
ied."* These findings receive corrobo- 
ration from the studies which have been 
made on the relationship between pre- 
marital intercourse and success or fail- 
ure in marriage.’ In general, they sup- 
port the conclusion that couples with 
no experience of premarital intercourse 
have the higher probability of marital 
success, while couples in which hus- 
band or wife had premarital relation- 
ships with spouse and/or with others 
have a lower probability. 


GUIDANCE ESSENTIAL 

These are interesting conclusions 
based on statistical averages, but the 
marriage counselor is not dealing with 
statistics. He is faced with an in- 
dividual case calling for an immediate 
decision. Are there any objective, tested 
norms which can guide him in render- 
ing his decision? I believe that there 
are a few fairly reliable ones, and I pre- 
sent them with the hope that they will 
be of some assistance in dealing with in- 
dividual cases.* Working on the hypo- 
thesis that one could discover some pre- 
dictive factors by studying the charac- 
teristics of forced marriages which 


11 Reported in a discussion on “Premarital 
Sexual Behavior,” Marriage and Family 
Living, 15 (August, 1953) 245-46; Harold 
T. Christensen and Hanna H. Meissner, 
“Studies in Child Spacing: III. Premarital 
Pregnancy as a Factor in Divorce,’’ Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, 18 (December, 
1953) 641-44. 


12 See Katherine B. Davis, Factors in the Sex 
Life of 2,200 Women, Harper, New York, 
1929, p. 59; Gilbert V. Hamilton, A Re- 
search in Marriage, Albert and Charles 
Boni, New York, 1929, pp. 393-95; Lewis 
Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital 
Happiness, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1938, 
pp. 324-25; Burgess and Wallin, op. cit., 
pp. 368-71. 

18 See “The Prediction of Success or Failure 
in Forced Marriages,” Theological Studies, 
13 (March, 1952) 101-08, where I have 
treated these predictive factors at some 
length. 
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ended in separation or divorce, I in- 
vestigated 368 such cases drawn from a 
large urban population. These were 
“forced” marriages in the sense that the 
bride was pregnant at marriage, and 
they were marriages of “practical” 
Catholics to the extent that at least 
one of the parties observed the diocesan 
regulation requiring permission to sepa- 
rate be obtained from the chancery 
court. It should be pointed out that the 
term “forced” marriage need not imply 
that the marriage would not have taken 
place if the pregnancy had not occurred. 

What were the immediate precipitat- 
ing factors in the breakdown of these 
368 marriages? Adultery had occurred 
in 41.9 per cent of the cases (30.5 on 
the part of the husband; 11.4, the 
wife). Marked irresponsibility or im- 
maturity was displayed by one or both 
parties in 22.0 per cent of the cases. 
“Incompatibility,” characterized by con- 
stant bickering and quarreling, ac- 
counted for approximately 19.0 per 
cent, and hostility and interference on 
the part of the in-laws were alleged by 
the remaining 18.0 per cent of the cou- 
ples. Hence, the areas where forced 
marriages find adjustment most diffi- 
cult are infidelity, immaturity, incom- 
patibility and in-laws. 

MARRIAGES BRIEF 

How long did these couples remain 
together? Approximately one out of ev- 
ery six separated within the first year, 
and over 56 per cent within the first five 
years of marriage. Of the remainder, 
20.0 per cent broke up during the five 
to ten-year period, and the rest some- 
time after the first ten years. Some may 
question the pertinence of the premari- 
tal pregnancy factor in the disintegra- 
tion of those unions which lasted for 
more than ten years, but the couples 
themselves considered it a real factor. 
In explaining their marriage problems, 
they usually introduced some remark to 
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the effect that “‘our marriage started 
wrong in the first place.” 

Did these couples have many chil- 
dren? There is a prevalent assumption 
that children are a stabilizing factor in 
marriage, but it should be pointed out 
in this regard that a child who is the 
product of a forced marriage may well 
have the opposite effect on the marriage. 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN 

There may be some support for this 
contention in the fact that 51.5 per 
cent of the families had but one child, 
who was, presumably, the cause of the 
marriage. However, since well over half 
of these marriages lasted less than five 
years, we would expect the number of 
children per family to be low. For this 
reason it is impossible, except in in- 
dividual cases, to state what role the un- 
planned child played in the marriage 
breakdown. At any rate, it is apparent 
that we cannot assume that children 
are always a stabilizing factor in mar- 
riage. To complete our figures for the 
remaining couples: 21.9 per cent had 
two children, 17.2 had three or more 
children, and 9.5 had no living children 
at the time of the separation. 

From what occupational classes did 
these couples come? Data on illegiti- 
macy indicate that the majority of un- 
wed mothers come from the lower 
socio-economic classes. My data re- 
veal that the majority of husbands in 
the cases studied come from the non- 
white-collar classes. For example, 57.1 
per cent were classified as either un- 
skilled or semi-skilled; 29.5 were skilled, 
and only 13.3 per cent were from the 
white-collar classes. 

With this information on the mar- 
riages of these couples in mind, we can 
turn to the premarital characteristics 
of the group in order’ to isolate those 
factors which might have helped a 
counselor to predict the outcome. In 
the first place, one out of every four 
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of these unions was a mixed marriage. 
Although it is impossible to ascertain 
whether the disintegrating factor was 
the forced nature of the marriage or the 
difference in religion, it is safe to con- 
clude that the combination of these two 
factors makes for a very unstable union. 
The great danger of mixed marriage un- 
der these circumstances is that the non- 
Catholic party, who does not hold that 
marriage is indissoluble, may readily use 
marriage as a facile means of escaping a 
difficult situation since a subsequent di- 
vorce is always possible. 


The length of acquaintance and of 
engagement before marriage has always 
been considered important in predicting 
the success or failure of the marriage. 
One out of five forced marriages was 
entered into after an acquaintance of 
less than six months, and nearly two- 
thirds, after an acquaintance of less 
than one year. This is rather clear evi- 
dence of immaturity and precipitation. 


The information on the engagement 
characteristics of this group presents the 
same pattern. Approximately seventy 
per cent were not engaged, and the ma- 
jority of those that were had been en- 
gaged for less than six months. The 
engagement of a couple serves several 
purposes in our society. It is a clear 
declaration by two people that they are 
in love and intend to marry in due sea- 
son. Further, it is a period when the 
prospective mates can come to know 
each other’s character a little better and 
also can have some time to make definite 
plans for the future. Since seventy per 
cent of the couples studied had no en- 
gagement period, we can assume that 
many of them had entered marriage be- 
fore they had reached that stage in their 
friendship at which they were ready to 
make their mutual affection public by 
the act of becoming engaged. Further, 
they would be handicapped in their 
marriage by not having a sufficient 
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knowledge of each other’s personality. 
Finally, they would probably have been 
plunged into the difficult task of found- 
ing a home without having made ade- 
quate plans and preparation. 

YOUTH A HAZARD 

One of the most significant factors 
in the cases studied is the age of the 
parties at marriage. Maturity is not 
necessarily related to age, and it is well 
known that age at marriage varies ac- 
cording to culture, race and social class. 
Nevertheless, any marked deviation 
from prevalent standards of a given 
group is evidence of uncustomary be- 
havior and is likely to result in serious 
maladjustment. This is particularly 
true if the deviation consists in a high 
percentage of early marriages. In any 
cultural group youth is brought to ma- 
turity and prepared to fulfill its obli- 
gation in life only at a certain age. Cir- 
cumstances forcing an individual to em- 
brace a mature status in the group pre- 
maturely are likely to produce a situ- 
ation which will find him unprepared 
for his role. 

The data for my cases are so strik- 
ing as to need little comment. One out 
of ten husbands was married before 
reaching nineteen; one out of five, be- 
fore twenty, and well over half at 21 or 
younger. Similar data for the brides 
are even more revealing. One out of 
five was married before eighteen; more 
than two out of five before nineteen; 
well over half before they were twenty, 
and approximately two-thirds were less 
than 21. 

WHAT TO CHECK 

Has my study uncovered any predic- 
tive factors which will be of practical 
assistance to counselors in dealing with 
individual cases? As I have indicated, 
factors to watch are difference in re- 
ligion, length of acquaintance and en- 
gagement, age of the couple. In other 
words, when the proposed marriage will 
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be mixed, or when the prospective cou- 
ple have known each other only a rela- 
tively short time, or when they have 
not been engaged, or when one or both 
are relatively young (the girl under 
twenty, the boy under 23), the coun- 
selor has a clear warning that it is 
hazardous indeed to allow the couple 
to choose marriage as the way out of 
their predicament. 

Particular attention should be called 
to a combination of these factors, for 
example, mixed marriage and youthful- 
ness or brief acquaintance. In such 
cases, it appears that marriage would be 
an unreasonable risk. In general, there- 
fore, this study shows that it will not 
be prudent to maintain any a priori po- 
sition which on general principles either 
excludes or recommends marriage as a 
solution in all cases. Each case must be 
studied separately, and it is hoped that 
the factors which have been shown to 
have predictive value will help the 
counselor reach a prudent decision when 
he is asked for an opinion. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize 
the position I have taken in dealing with 
this problem of forced marriages. A 
realistic approach demands that it be 
dealt with at two levels. First, at the 
cultural level those dating and court- 
ship practices which are inimical to the 
Christian ideal of chastity must be mod- 
ified so that we do not tolerate condi- 
tions which render the violation of that 
ideal highly probable. This is a long- 
range policy requiring the patient and 
persevering cooperation of parents and 
religion. Second, since premarital preg- 
nancy will continue to occur until these 
cultural changes are effected, prudent 
norms for handling such cases must be 
established lest an unrealistic, a priori 
rule of either excluding or recommend- 
ing marriage under all circumstances 
should greatly multiply the harm which 
has been done. 
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A new, democratic people builds 
vigorous social institutions in 25 years 


Some Impressions Of Turkey 


Car F. 


BVIOUSLY a year’s visit is not 

long enough to understand a 

country and its people. This 
becomes increasingly apparent as the 
year goes by and new aspects of the na- 
tion modify earlier impressions. But a 
year in modern Turkey leaves lasting 
impressions which may be worth record- 
ing. 

THE PEOPLE 

The Turks are a great people, sturdy 
and alert; like us they will not allow 
others to push them around. Physically 
they are healthy-looking: broad backs, 
stocky bodies, quick, direct motions. 
They are well-poised and have a good 
sense of humor. One feeling they all 
share—bureaucrat, businessman and 
peasant—is dislike of Russians. If hav- 
ing a common enemy and antipathy is 
a basis for friendship, the Turks are on 
our side. And, as one gets to know the 
Turks better, this seems increasingly 
fortunate. 

This attitude is not ideological; it is 
not directed against the communist 
theory or the form of Soviet economy 
or government. For the Turks are not 
enthusiastic over “capitalistic” econ- 
omy. True, the great part of Turkish 
economy consists of individual land 
owners and farm operators. But this has 
had little effect on their beliefs in state- 
owned andcontrolled industry and 
transportation. The feelings of the 
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Turks toward the Russians penetrate 
through these economic similarities and 
are directed against traditional enemies. 

The Turk may not know what he 
will be in for if the “‘bear” swings his 
paw in that direction. He may have to 
die in defense of his country; but de- 
fend and die, he will. This is not a 
matter of foresight or reasoning but of 
feeling and emotion. The Turk watches 
apprehensively the growth of this giant 
abutting on his country, “‘whose tactics 
may change, but whose policy and gen- 
eral strategy retain the same long-run 
objectives.” In this attitude there may 
be conscious memory of historical ex- 
periences with Russians; there may also 
be subconscious awareness that Russians 
have also had experiences with Turks. 


This does not mean that the Turk 
cannot be adroit in international rela- 
tions; he has to be. His country is the 
crossroads of history. And his water- 
ways—the Dardanelles and coasts of 
Black Sea and Mediterranean — have 
been coveted for centuries by other na- 
tions and peoples. Nothing was more 
diplomatically skillful than Turkey’s 
reply to the recent Soviet “disclaimer” 
to “rights” to the Dardanelles and the 
mountainous region of eastern Turkey 
around Kars. But the answer, which 
seems a simple assertion of historic terri- 
torial rights, is complicated by the fact 
that the Turks have turned their backs 
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on history and prefer to regard them- 
selves as a modern, living nation. Hence 
they cannot resort to a historical argu- 
ment. The Turks must meet the 
Soviets on their own argumentative 
grounds, that a nation is the product of 
environmental factors and not of hered- 
ity. 

. SWEEP OF HISTORY 

Two questions arise: Who are these 
Turks? and who do they think they are? 
Historically, Anatolia, the larger, Asi- 
atic part of Turkey, has been swept 
over by long successions of invasions. 
The Turks invaded the region, some six 
centuries ago, from the Turanian Pla- 
teau, north of Afghanistan. Between 
the Seljuk and Ottoman waves came the 
devastating Mongol incursion of Tamer- 
lane. These invasions may have wiped 
out the male resident population, but 
existing heritages survived in the rear- 
ing captive women gave to their chil- 
dren. This was a mélange derived from 
early Hittite and Sumerian civilizations, 
the earliest known, from Persians, 
Greeks, Macedonians and Romans. For 
a thousand years before the Turks came, 
the area was part of the Roman, espe- 
cially the Eastern, Empire. Turkey may 
be likened to an onion bulb, with suc- 
cessive layers of people and cultures 
built up through centuries. 

But the modern Turk will have none 
of this. His thinking about himself 
begins with Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, 
who created a new nation in the 1920’s. 
The visitor from America, steeped in 
European and Christian history, con- 
siders Anatolia as the cradle of his civi- 
lization: in the southwest is Troy, there 
also are Gordium, where Alexander cut 
the knot, and Amasia, near which Cae- 
sar wrote, “Veni, vidi, There 
are Tarsus, Paul’s birthplace, and places 


ey) 
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associated with him: Cappadocia, Ga- 
latia, Iconium, Ephesus. Here were held 
great Church Ephesus, Ni- 
caea, Chalcedon, Constantinople. Noth- 


councils: 
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ing but uninhabited ruins remain of 
most of this great heritage. Even more 
recent traditions of Islamic religion, 
Persian literature, Arabic script have 
gone under the sweep of Atatiirk’s poli- 
cies. One may question a people’s abil- 
ity thus to slough off the heritage of its 
historic past, but the Turk believes he 
has. The crucial test for a Turk is 
ability to speak Turkish and to behave 
in the “Turkish way,” a subtle com- 
bination of speech and mannerism, of 
courtesy and finesse, that are a socio- 
logical product having little or nothing 
to do with racial origins. 


EMPIRE DISMEMBERED 

Once a great empire, Turkey ex- 
tended into Asia, Africa and Europe to 
the walls of Vienna; but the nineteenth- 
century revolt of Greece and the Bal- 
kans cut down its European territory to 
a slender strip of Thrace. From its east- 
ern stretches were carved out many na 
tions of the Middle East. But loss of 
territory and prestige means less to 
modern Turkey than the attitude 
toward the loss developed during Ata- 
tiirk’s regime. They freely and will- 
ingly relinquished dreams of conquest 
and of imperial grandeur which they 
concluded were hollow triumphs when 
weighed against the Anatolian blood 
their attainment would cost. This atti- 
tude was a vital part of Atatiirk’s 
policy in amalgamating the Turkish 
people. My impression during a year’s 
residence was that reconciliation to loss 
of empire was real, not feigned and that 
this has given revived and significant 
meaning to the slogan, ““Turkey for the 
Turks.” 

When various Turkish people were 
asked about the possibilities of Turkish 
leadership, extending perhaps as far east 
as Pakistan and southward into Egypt, 
the answers ranged from indifference to 
flat negation: ““Those countries were 
once under Turkish jurisdiction; they 
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Jluntarily withdrew. Let them see to 
heir own salvation.” This attitude ex- 
tends not only to her own past and to 
political leadership in the East. It in- 
volves her cultural activities: the abrupt 
shift from Arabic script to Roman al- 
phabet and the withdrawal of official 
sanction from Islamic worship. Such 
relations as Turkey has actively culti- 
vated are west ward; more recently 
toward and The 
most recent overtures to Pakistan con- 


Greece Yugoslavia. 
stitute an exception to these remarks, 
but they may be more official than 
popular. 


Paradoxically, emphasis on self-con- 
tainment and nationalism has not ex- 
cluded borrowing and imitation. Civil 
law the Turks took from Switzerland; 
criminal law, from Italy; commercial 
law, from Germany. Steeped in Islamic 
law, they nevertheless broke connections 
with the past, especially with religion, 
ind looked westward for new thought. 
[he attempt to apply these alien sys- 
tems to Turkish conditions must require 
tremendous effort, but the problems 
make more impressive the great drive 
tor modernism. 


VILLAGE LIFE 

All this helps one better to under- 
stand the legal and administrative diff- 
culties confronting foreign investments 
and enterprises. Turkey long suffered 
under extra-territorial jurisdictions of 
the great powers and could be expected 
to react against that humiliating ex- 
perience. It is unbecoming a visiting 
stranger to criticize Turkey’s choice in 
the matter. But would tolerance pre- 
vent one from commenting on Turkey’s 
rejection of the values and potentialities 
of her own heritage, especially if the 
visitor learned sympathy for the slogan, 
“Turkey for the Turks?” We 
vith 


await 
interest the results of more re- 
ently liberalizing her attitudes toward 


foreign exchange and investments. 
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Neither Ankara, the quite modern 
capital, nor Istanbul, with its minarets 
and roofed-over markets and cosmopoli- 
tan population, gives a picture of Turk- 
ish life. You learn this in the villages, 
where nine-tenths of the people live. 
There are 40,000 villages scattered over 
the countryside, ranging from a few 
hundred to a few thousand in popula- 
tion. In them are such markets as exist, 
the coffeeshops where men gather to 
gossip or listen to the radio; from them 
radiate paths to the fields and dirt roads 
to the rare highways. Villages are the 
center of social life, dancing and sing- 
ing, which reach a climax in the winter 
when tilling is impossible and roads 
impassible. 

The houses are generally one story, of 
locally made, sun-dried bricks. Fre- 
quently destroyed by earthquakes, they 
are rebuilt atop the accumulated debris, 
Troy on top of Troy. At Gordium 
there are numerous tumuli leading to 
successively imposed buildings, and at 
Boghaz-koi people lived for centuries 
unaware that beneath them lay the 
largest Hittite city yet known. The 
modern village is dreary, with horses, 
cattle, sheep and goats churning up the 
boggy yards. Occasionally one sees a 
cheerful spot where the plastered houses 
are painted a monotone blue or brown 
or pink. Clothing is ordinarily black, 
but on festive days women may appear 
in orange pantaloons, with purple coats 
and scarlet scarves; the men in gaily 
colored vests and black-figured stock- 
While the fez is nowhere worn, 
the veil is seen in villages, where women 


ings. 


still scrupulously turn away from stran- 
gers. Villagers are frankly 
about strangers, and many have been to 
America or can speak a little English. 

Meals are invariably lamb or mutton 


curious 


and pilaf, rice cooked rolled in grape 
leaves. Coffee, which satisfies Voltaire’s 
“black as night, hot as hell, good as the 
taken at any 


angels,” is time of day. 
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Cloying sweets, in which Turks delight, 
can be had. Sometimes there is wine, 
despite the Koran, and more frequently, 
beer, made under a state monopoly. But 
Turkish cooking, allegedly French in 
origin, is monotonous since each dish is 
a mixture. Turks eat much whole- 
wheat bread, course in texture and quite 
filling. Since there is no food preserv- 
ing, fruits and vegetables are seasonal. 
Meat is plentiful, especially in the fall, 
but the winter staples are bread, por- 
ridges and cheese. 


TECHNICAL PROGRESS SLOW 

Information on incomes, production, 
expenditure is meager in Turkey because 
statistical series are only recent and 
spotty, despite present-day excellent ef- 
forts. Banks are loathe to publish in- 
dustrial and trade figures, especially for 
individual industries. Data on agricul- 
tural production—and home consump- 
tion—are troublesome and this becomes 
highly significant in so rural a country 
as Turkey. 

How we can strengthen the Turkish 
economy, aside from outright economic 
and military aid, presents a problem. 
We don’t need their surplus wheat, and 
the supply of quality rugs is limited. 
These, and figs and hazel nuts, and some 
metals for stockpiling just about ex- 
haust the alternatives. Turkey is a 
beautiful land, rich in historical interest, 
and her young people begin to see the 
value of tourist trade. But highways, 
railroads and hotels will have to be im- 
proved. 

Probably the best job in American 
Aid is technical assistance for agricul- 
ture. Working patiently and securing co- 
operation of the peasants, the “Starch 
group,” named for its leader, Elmer 
Starch, employed our county-agent 
demonstration method to introduce 
tractors, plows and combines, storage 
sheds, poultry culling, improved live- 
stock breeding and feeding, irrigation 
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Step Forward 

Our treatment of the Negro prob 
lem in America is another example 
of our world’s failure to maintain its 
faith in itself. This is a grievous 
problem, admitting of no quick solu- 
tion. But we owe it to our moral 
dignity to face the problem with 
steady seriousness and to do each day 

what is possible on that day—and 
every step forward brings another 
step forward within the realm of pos- 
sibility. 


HERBERT 
p. 61. 


Acar, A Time for 
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and drainage. The immediate effect was 
improved food consumption, and ex- 
ports have already firmed domestic cur- 
rency and increased imports. 


THE NEW TURKEY 

Turkey is democratic in her own 
way. Suffrage is almost universal for 
all over 22 who can speak Turkish. The 
Grand National Assembly, a unicameral 
house, is elected by districts, but dele- 
gates need not live in their constitu- 
encies. They sit for four years and elect 
the President for a like term. He ap- 
points his Prime Minister who picks his 
Cabinet from the Assembly. Leadership 
is still a matter of ability and character; 
so long as Atatiirk was President, there 
was no question who was the national 
leader; so, to a lesser degree with his 
successor, Ismet Inénii. Theoretically, 
the Prime Minister is the locus of power, 
but it has not worked out that way. 

Since President and Cabinet come 
from the Assembly and keep close con- 
tact with it, Turkish parliamentary 
government is more like England’s than 
like ours. There is neither division of 
powers nor the decentralization and 
“states rights” we regard as necessary 
to democracy. “State” governors are 
appointed by the central government 
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and, like Assembly members, are a ca- 
pable lot of men. Cities and villages 
elect their own governments and exer 
cise considerable “home rule.” 

There is an independent judiciary, 
hierarchically or ganized. Although 
there is no jury system and no power to 
void laws, there is a great Moslem re- 
spect for law and judges. A quasi-judi- 
cial council examines laws before pro- 
mulgation, but rulings are advisory 
only. Individual rights, written into the 
constitution, are based on natural law. 
Rights extend only insofar as they are 
limited by other’s rights, hence are a 
matter of judicial determination instead 
of, as with us, a matter of political doc- 
trine. Accused persons are kept in 
prison far longer than we would toler- 
ate, and penalties are severe. Passports 
are still frequently examined in hotels 
and on local trains, but even the stran- 
ger can go pretty freely about Turkey. 


GENUINE DEMOCRACY 

To a visitor the elections of 1950 
were most significant. To understand 
this, one must remember that the Ata- 
tiirk regime had been in control for 25 
years. During this time, the Turks were 
amalgamated into a territorially com- 
pact and culturally homogeneous people 
The government political-economic pol- 
icy of étatisme had also achieved control 
of ownership and stimulation of indus- 
try. While this had not been extended 
to farming, which is about ninety per 
cent of the economy, it dominated 
communications, mining, manufactur- 
ing and banking. 

Although Turkey was a one-party 
government, state operation of business 
was a political issue as early as 1946, 
when the party still had enough control 
to win the election. But in 1950 the 
Opposition won a complete victory and 
supplanted Inénii with Celal Bayar, the 
present president. Opposition had 
grown within Atatirk’s People’s Party, 
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had organized down to local units and 
announced its laissez-faire opposition, 
but its election triumph was a surprise to 
both parties. Yet the results were peace 
ably accepted by all, and control was 
transferred without hitch or hindrance. 
The event significantly disclosed a so- 
cial-political maturity characteristic of 
modern Turks, their patriotism, consti- 
tutionalism, willingness to accept peace- 
ful results, sense of fair play. 
POLITICAL ATTITUDES 

Contact with Turkish youth, espe- 
cially as a teacher, helps one understand 
the operation of law and government. 
There one encounters what looks like a 
major educational difficulty: exagger- 
ated docility, unwillingness to ask ques- 
tions or engage in class discussion. 
From childhood children learn to keep 
quiet in the presence of elders at home, 
in the mosques and schools. This atti- 
tude undoubtedly contributes to Tur- 
kish respect for law and order. 

It may not make for democracy as 
we (who emphasize rights over duties 
and responsibilities) understand it, and 
it offers resistance to educators encour- 
aging student discussion as a necessary 
part of the education process. It may 
help explain the undeveloped stage of 
science and technology, which require 
initiative, Curiosity, inquiry. Class dis- 
cussions—and other meetings—disclosed 
the tendency to loose generalizations 
and abstract ideas. Often speakers so 
committed themselves that compromises 
or modifications necessary to a meeting 
of minds for constructive policies were 
difficult. 

This need of analytical thinking ap- 
peared in other ways. Our Mutual Aid 
technical assistants had difficulty get- 
ting Turks to “program” their projects 
—to write out specifications, job an- 
alyses and budgets. Once, when a 
Turkish student was urged to break 
down his estimates for a hypothetical 
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project, he naively protested that fur- 
ther analysis would disclose what he 
for. The 


really wanted the 


lurks prefer to work out problems “on 


money 


the job” and often change specifications 
on contracted work. This was costing 
Turkey heavily, not only directly but in 
inflated bids pre pared by outsiders 
against just such contingencies. How- 
ever, we need not lift American eye- 
brows at this; emergency and deficiency 
appropriations are fairly common here. 


TECHNOLOGICAL NEEDS 


Even more basic is the lack of techni- 
cal skills. The Turks are not yet tech- 
nologically equipped for the modern 
industrial age. This is confirmed by re- 
ports on railway equipment, auto repairs 
and the mechanized war materials we 
have them. Children have few 
mechanical toys, and youth has little 


sent 


opportunity to handle—and even break 
—machines. This difficulty is retro- 
active: good hand tools, rakes, hoes, 
wheelbarrows, iron plows, hammers, 
saws, wrenches are everywhere lacking. 
But the Turks are not afraid to work, 
and their potentialities, when tools, ma- 
chinery and skills become available, are 
illimitable. 

Just how much Turkey lost, in tech- 
nological, vocational and merchandizing 
skills, when she eliminated the Greeks 
and discouraged the Armenians, is diffi- 
cult to say. The loss is comparable to 
that of France when the exiled Hugue- 
nots enriched Germany and England. 
Not only a middle class is lacking, but 
there are few “free associations,” which 
form a large and important part of our 
social Even the peasant 
group, which forms about ninety per 


democracy. 


cent of the population, is not cohesive. 
A small number of peasants work up to 
laborers’ status or become commission 
merchants, professional men, bureau- 
crats—President Bayar was a villager. 
Technical and trade schools and univer- 
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sities like the one being started in east 


ern Turkey could accelerate this de 
velopment. 

Abundant rainfall has benefited our 
Mutual Aid agricultural programs, but 
the country, except for the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Sea fringes, is dry. 
Irrigation is needed, and for irrigation, 
To- 
day racing floods alternate with dry 
beds because of the denuded land. Lack 


of dependable water also holds up much 


forests to hold rainfall and snow. 


needed hydro-electric development. Of 
the fairly large streams in Anatolia, 
only the Sakharia, one branch of the 
Kizil Irmak and another in the south- 
east show possibilities for power. 


THE FUTURE 


Difficulties and 
veloped the Turks into a great people. 


adversities have de- 


Hard-working and inured to discourage- 
ment, they have survived thus far, and 
an observer feels that they have great 
potentialities—once they get the proper 
tools in their hands and acquire the 
know-how to use them. 

When Atatirk “purified” the Turk- 
ish language by eliminating Arabic 
symbols and Persian words, a search 
began among the songs and folk-lore of 
peasants and herders for purer Turkish 
elements. And there the elements were 
found. This may well be a clue to the 
basic source of strength for a future 
Turkey. But that will not provide Tur- 
key with the technological equipment 
necessary to compete, in peace or war, 
with the modern industrial world. It 
also remains to be seen whether the Is- 
lamic religion and the Turkish way, 
with appropriate modifications, can pro 
vide the social and spiritual require- 
ments of a valuable modern nation. 

Somehow, one who has lived in Tur 
key, even for a short while, gets the dis- 
tinct impression that they are worth 
betting on and that our help will be 
worthwhile—to us as well as to them. 
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PROFIT SHARING 


and Organized Labor 


James A. O'BRIEN 


T WAS a notable meeting in many 
ways, this sixth annual Conference 
of the Council of Profit Sharing 

Industries (CPSI), held at Boston, No- 
vember 12 and 13, 1953. 

First of all, the Council itself is as 
eye-opening an organization as one can 
hope to find in present-day America, 
proof that initiative and altruism are 
far from dead. Begun in 1947 when 
twenty profit-sharing companies met in 
Cleveland, the organization now num- 
bers about 750 enterprises. Sometimes 
the annual conventions sound more like 
a gathering of ardent evangelists than 
a meeting of successful, down-to-earth 
They claim to be suc- 
cessful because they practice profit 
sharing, not in spite of it. Their mis- 
sion, they feel, is to spread the good 
news to other managers of business, and 
such personal steadily 
making converted enthusiasts of hesi- 
tant skeptics. 

The 1953 meeting deserves comment 
for another reason. 


businessmen. 


conviction is 


One entire session 
was dedicated to a discussion of em- 
ployee attitudes toward profit sharing.’ 
The issue is important because the slow 
progress of the movement results just 
about as much from apathy—if not 
opposition—of workers as from the re- 
luctance of employers. 


William J. Lynch, S.J., “Report on Profit 
Sharing,”’ SOCIAL ORDER, 3 (January, 1953) 
3-5, discusses the 1952 meeting of the CPSI 
and shows how interested workers who have 
had direct experience with profit sharing are 
in the idea. 
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TRADITIONAL ATTITUDE 
On the face of it, worker hesitation 
before the opportunity to share profits 
they have helped to produce appears 
But there are reasons. The 
most all-pervading reason, probably, is 
When the boss, who tradi- 


surprising. 


suspicion. 
tionally is out to grab all he can get, 
offers his workers part of his slice, em- 
ployees begin to look for the “gim- 
mick.’’ Besides, there is the lurking 
suspicion that profit sharing is just a 
device to keep down wages. And trade- 
union leaders fear that the proposal is 
occasionally a device to forestall organ- 
ization or to weaken union loyalty. 
Often, too, workers believe that a prof- 
it-sharing system will lead to speed-ups 
that will unduly enhance employers’ 
incomes. 

Opposition is not universal, how- 
ever, nor is it blind. Before a Senate 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Finance in 1938, the late William 
Green, president of the A. F. of L., 
stated, “Labor is not opposed to the 
principles involved in profit sharing, 
but it is opposed to the way in which 
it has developed and operated.”” Mr. 
Green’s attitude represented a marked 
change from the strong opposition that 
had characterized union leaders twenty 
years earl 


ier. 
Indeed, the opinion of workers gen- 


* Quoted in Survey of Experiences in Profit 
Sharing and Possibilities of Incentive Taxa 
tion, Report of the Subcommittee of the 
[Senate] Committee on Finance, Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C 
1939, p. 92 
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erally seems to have changed consider- 
ably, if one can judge from a survey 
conducted by the same committee. A 
questionnaire was mailed to a sample 
of employees in 104 industrial estab- 
lishments which did not have profit 
sharing. To the question, ‘Are you in 
favor of profit sharing?” 87 per cent 
of those replying said, “yes”; thirteen 
per cent said, “‘no.”* And this despite 
the fact that 91 per cent thought that 
the system would result in greater prof- 
its for the company. 
EXPERIENCE WINS APPROVAL 


At the Boston CPSI meeting several 
of the employee panel members had 
almost a revivalist ardor. They fa- 
vored the institution not only because 
it increased their income but even more 
because of the fine employment rela- 
tions with which it was generally asso- 
ciated. In one instance workers re- 
ported that their international union 
had offered to lend an employer funds 
to tide him over a bad period. 

These workers had experience of gen- 
uine profit sharing. For profit sharing, 
the CPSI insists, is not a substitute for 
standard wage rates, nor a mere token 
bonus. It is rather ‘“‘any procedure 
under which an employer pays to all 
employees, in addition to good rates of 
regular pay, special current or deferred 
sums, based not only upon individual 
or group performance, but on the pros- 
perity of the business as a whole.’”* This 
definition by one of the CPSI’s pioneer 
leaders is a bit more refined than the 
classic description formulated by the 
International Cooperative Congress at 
Paris in 1889: “An agreement freely 
entered into, by which the employees 
receive a share, fixed in advance, of the 
profits.” 

No company is admitted to member- 
ship in the CPSI unless it is willing to 
conform to this basic philosophy. In 


’ Ibid., p. 120. 
* William Loeb, “Profit Sharing Works,” The 
Freeman, 3 (December 1, 1952) 166. 
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Word on Private Housing 

More responsive to the needs of 
families than private builders, the 
Chicago Housing Authority since the 
end of World War II has built or is 


building 80 per cent of its housing 


with two or more bedrooms. Even 
before that date, from 1938 to 1946, 
75 per cent of Chicago public hous- 
ing was of this size. 

Private builders do not begin to 
compare favorably with this. From 
1948 to 1951 they built only 29 per 
cent of their rental apartment housing 
with two or more bedrooms and the 
remainder with one bedroom or none 
at all. From March, 1952, to March, 
1953, FHA-insured private rental 
projects built under the Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing Act showed Illi- 
nois built only 39 per cent with two 
or more bedrooms. . . . Private build- 
ers have begun to consider the need 
for larger apartments. But their 
rentals range as high as $60 per 
month per room, putting them in the 
luxury class... . 

CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST, Janu 


ary, 1954. 








deed, members pride themselves on the 
high level of regular wages—some, in 
fact, the highest in their particular in- 
dustry. The acceptance of this basic 
outlook implies that the worker is seen 
as a fellow human being, who has con- 
tributed his essential share to the joint 
effort that makes profits possible, and 
not viewed merely as another imper- 
sonal item on the expense account. The 
objection that real profit sharing is a 
selfish management dodge loses much 
validity in the light of Mr. Loeb’s def- 
inition—and CPSI experience. 


MUST ADAPT SYSTEM 
Within the framework of good will 
and cooperation, the Council allows the 
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widest latitude in developing specific 
plans. Companies are as individual as 
ears, and profit sharing must be adapted 
to the industrial and financial needs of 
each. In general, three broad systems 
have evolved: 1. the deferred plan 
(along the lines of a pension fund), of 
which Sears-Roebuck and Joslyn are 
good examples,” 2. the direct cash plan, 
as at Lincoln Electric and the four 
Sheaffer Pen plants, for example, and 
3. a combination of the two systems. 
lhe basic rule is that the plan must 
suit the workers and be something they 
really want. 

All this optimistic talk does not mean 
that the Council has settled once for 
all the problems of worker or manage- 
ment selfishness in setting up or operat- 
ing a profit-sharing plan. But it does 
offer the means of getting a good start 
with enlightened guidance from bona 
fide—and successful—profit sharers and 
the ethical principles that will elim- 
inate deceptive accounting practices. 

GROWTH AND DECLINE 

Profit sharing has come a long way 
from the time when a National Civic 
Federation report stated bluntly in 
LF 2: 

It is perfectly safe to say that it would 
be hard to find a profit-sharing plan op- 
erating successfully in this country in the 
eyes of the employees.° 


The first known program was set up 
by Albert Gallatin in his glass works at 
New Geneva, Pa., in 1794. During the 
nineteenth century a few companies, 
notably Pillsbury Flour Mills, the N. O. 
Nelson Co. of St. Louis, the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, Proctor and Gam- 
ble, established profit-sharing systems. 
In the period 1900 to 1920 some of the 
best-known plans, Sears, Joslyn, East- 


Joseph A. Roeder, “Profit Sharing for In- 
dustry,” SOCIAL ORDER, 3 o.s. (January, 
1950) 9-16. 


Survey of Experiences in Profit Sharing, p. 
69. 
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man, S. C. Johnson, Nunn-Bush, were 
set up. 

Profit sharing spread rapidly during 
the 1920's, but most of the programs 
disintegrated during the lean years of 
the depression. By 1939, however, the 
Senate survey mentioned above discov- 
ered 728 profit-sharing companies and 
was convinced that many more were 
not located. 

Not all programs fold up in the face 
of declining profits. Many older pro- 
grams have survived profitless periods 
and are still breathing vigorously. There 
is the case of the Gerstenslager Co., a 
manufacturer of truck bodies. When a 
steel tieup stopped production, some of 
the men worked at removing “bugs” 
from their assembly system. The re- 
sult was that when production resumed 
there was a twenty per cent increase in 
efficiency on one item.’ The men had 
an interest in the company and its ef- 
ficiency. Hence they took an interest 
in their jobs—to the benefit of them- 
selves as well as of management. 

Possibly labor’s most serious objec- 
tion to profit sharing is that it will be 
offered to workers in lieu of union or- 
ganization. The charge has some valid- 
ity, but experience has shown that plans 
can be as successful in organized as in 
open-shop plants, and union leaders who 
go along with profit-sharing proposals 
often become strong advocates. De- 
troit’s Bundy Tubing Co. is a good ex- 
ample of an organized enterprise where 
enlightened cooperation of management 
and union has worked out a good plan. 


SOME OPPOSE UNIONS 

As a matter of fact, the proportion 
of profit-sharing companies without or- 
ganization (about 35 per cent) is 
slightly less than the national rate of 
non-membership (about 40 per cent). 
And unions already existed in about 
forty per cent of the plants that took 
up profit sharing. 


Loeb, op. cit., p. 167 
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Governmental Social Action 


The first criterion of governmen- 
tal intervention is necessity — the 
necessity created by the fact that 
important human values are being 
damaged or menaced. Moreover, 
the damage must be substantive; 
the menace must be grave. Both 
must assume the proportions of a 
social evil. Furthermore, resort to 
government must be in the nature 
of a last resort: the damage must 
be irremediable, the danger irre- 
movable, by any other agency. 
Again, as it is prompted by neces- 
sity, so governmental intervention 
must not be pushed beyond the 
limits of necessity. . . . Govern- 
mental action looks primarily to the 
restoration of an order of freedom; 
when this order is established, the 
free forces within the order again 
resume their rightful role. 


John Courtney Murray 

















Unquestionably a good number of the 
unorganized plant managers would pre- 
fer to avoid ties with a big union. They 
get along well with their men and fear 
the difficulties which outside influences 
could stir up. But many more would 
be quite content under organization. 
Only experience will show how large 
the two groups are. Certainly it would 
be unfair to look upon these men as 
enemies of labor. They have built up 
good labor relations, and in most in- 
stances the goals that unions could at- 
tain have already been reached. 

Will continued growth of 
sharing hurt unions? It is impossible 
to say with any degree of certainty. 
Too many factors are involved to un- 
dertake an assessment of that is 
relatively minor. If unionism continues 
to grow, the proportion of unorgan- 
ized profit-sharing companies will, in 


profit 


one 
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all likelihood, decline. And maturing 
labor relations will undoubtedly foster 
a spirit of cooperation that will make 
unionization more readily attainable. If 
an employer is willing to give employees 
a share in profits, he is likely to cooper- 
ate with organization—if his workers 
want it. 

It would be a mistake to look upon 
profit sharing as a panacea against all 
the ills of labor-management relations. 
But it is a step and a symptom. Aside 
from isolated instances of crass pater- 
nalism, introduction of a profit-sharing 
system marks a real advance in indus- 
trial relations. And it is a reassuring 
sign that a good spirit already exists. 

More significant still, profit-sharing 
emphasizes the joint interest which 
businessmen and workers have in the 
well-being of the national economy and 
the efficient operation of the enterprise 
in which their efforts are united.” This 
was the point which Pius XII stressed 
some years ago when he reminded men 
that “employers and workers . . . eat 
at the same table.’” 

To a degree, the success of profit- 
sharing plans depends upon the size of 
the enterprise and the directness with 
which shares in profits can be related to 
each worker’s job—but that is equally 
true of all industrial-relations attitudes 
Inevitably there is more likelihood that 
such systems have more chance of suc- 
cess in smaller companies, but it is be- 
ing increasingly recognized that all 
workers develop a company loyalty, 
parallel to and not necessarily in con 
flict with union loyalty.’’ Successful 
profit sharing will undoubtedly foster 


the former; wise unions, recognizing 


these realities, will go along with them. 


8 Leo C. Brown, S.J., “Profit Sharing Pays, 
SOCIAL ORDER, 1 (February, 1951) 65-74. 
® Pius XII, “Address to Catholic Employers,” 
Catholic Mind, 47 (July, 1949) 445. 

1°See Theodore V. Purcell, S.J., The Worker 
Speaks His Mind on Company and Union 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1953, pp. 7-101 and 261-81. 
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Medicine, a Public Utility? 


Our urgent health needs in the United States 
and current Congressional discussion of health 
make reconsideration of social issues timely 


EpwarpD DuF! 


ITH stubborn persistence 

Americans continue to. get 

sick, while methods of organ- 
izing medical facilities and especially of 
paying for health costs remain what 
they were a few years back when high- 
school debaters were agitating emotions, 
were insulting one an- 
other and full-page advertisements from 
the public-relations firm of Whittaker 
and Baxter hysterical over the 
menace to doctor-patient relationships 
in the Truman Health Plan. 

A Boston physician, Dr. James How- 
ard Means, has decided that the debate 
on medical-care problems should not be 
adjourned. From an 
years experience as a teacher at Har- 
vard’s Medical School and 28 years as 
chief of medical services at famed 
Massachusetts General Hospital, he of- 
fers some ideas the general public might 
mull over." Medicine, in Dr. 
judgment, is a concern of the commu- 
nity, and the question of administering 


1 


this “public utility” is a proper subject 


Congressmen 


were 


impressive 36- 


Means’ 


for democratic discussion and decision 
by an informed citizenry. In fact, Dr. 
Means makes no secret of his conviction 
that social progress in distributing the 
benefits of medical advances 
calls for the pressure of public opinion 


His book 


modern 
on the organized profession. 


James Howard Means, M.D., Doctors, Peo 
ple, and Government. Little, Brown, Bos 
ton, 1953, viii, 206 pp. 
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is an eftort to interest and inform av- 
erage citizens in the problems of med- 
ical care and to engender public opinion 
in favor of a general line of medical- 
practice reform in America. 

There is Yankee forthrightness in Dr. 
Means’ initial declaration: 

The 


‘ 
the best 


American people are entitled to 
medical care which science and 
art permit and which they can afford. 
They are entitled to get it at the lowest 
price consistent with high quality or have 
it given to them if they cannot pay. All 
the people have a right to medical service 
on these terms. 


if. 


They are not now getting 


The former president of the Ameri- 
can College of Physicians offers a num- 
ber of solid remedies, only a few con- 
troversial. Medical 
better-integrated 
deliberate effort to inculcate in students 


need a 
curriculum and a 


schools 


responsibility 
with “some understanding of political, 


a sense of community 
economic, psychological and_ sociolog- 
ical facts and the ability to think about 
them dispassionately.” He believes that 
hospitals should be training centers for 
all the professions of the healing arts. 
Modern medicine should be organized 
on the principle of group practice, as 
far as possible, assuring patients con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted care of com- 
bined, specialized skills and the partic- 
ipating doctors an income composed of 
fixed salary plus a share of the group’s 


earnings. 








GOVERNMENT CLEAN-UP FIRST 


He is adamant that the Federal gov- 
ernment should put in order its own 
sprawling medical services by promptly 
adopting the Hoover Committee Task- 
Force recommendations: uniting all 
medical agencies, except field units of 
the armed forces, under a single policy- 
making and administrative head in a 
single department of government. He 
points with alarm to the mushrooming 
medical services of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration (already holding over 
eight per cent of the nation’s hospital 
beds). By its promise to accept all 
non-service-connected illnesses when 
facilities are available (Well, build an- 
other hospital, then!) the V.A. threat- 
ens to saddle the country with not 
“socialized” but straight state medicine. 

The system of improved medical 
practice Dr. Means advocates envisions 
a pyramid of services with a regional 
university hospital at the apex and a 








In prison, I made a re-evalua- 
tion of my entire past. For 
when you must ask yourself, If 
vou must die, what are you 
dying for? an absolute black 
vacuity rises before you with 
startling vividness. 


NiIkotal BUKHARIN, at the Moscow Trial, 
March, 1938. 








radiating network of affiliated commu- 
nity hospitals, rural health centers and 
urban clinics employing teams of phy- 
sicians and technicians. The medical- 
care consumer would enjoy these serv- 
ices by participating in an insurance 
scheme, organized by local initiative 
and under lay control, offering the cov- 
erage of the Health Insurance Plan of 
New York City, plus Blue Cross. This 
coverage would provide diagnostic ex- 
aminations, periodic preventive check- 
ups, complete surgical, medical and 
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maternity care in hospitals (mental and 
catastrophic illnesses, excepted) along 
with routine home and office visits by 
the physician of one’s choice. Federal 
funds would subsidize the regional med- 
ical centers, paralleling current re- 
search grants to private universities. 
Following the lines of the Hill-Burton 
program for hospital construction, there 
would be Federal matching funds for 
consumer-sponsored, local health-insur- 
ance plans. 


REVIVES OLD PROPOSAL 


Dr. Means’ thinking resembles the 
philosophy of the Medical Care Bill 
sponsored five years ago by Senators 
Flanders and Ives, Representatives Her- 
ter and Javits. At the time, Fortune’s 
Russell Davenport hailed it as Pro- 
gressive Republicanism’s reply to the 
trend toward state centralism. The 
Bill’s sponsors profited, it was said, from 
the close counsel of Dr. Dean A. Clark, 
then medical director of the Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New York 
and subsequently medical director of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital and 
president of the Cooperative Health 
Federation of America. Dr. Means 
acknowledges (almost unnecessarily) 
his debt to Dr. Clark. 

To save space examining whether 
the two medical administrators are ‘‘so- 
cialistic” in their thinking (they are 
not), the reader is referred to an ap- 
praisal of the Cooperative Health Fed- 
eration by Rev. A. H. Scheller, S.J., 
dean of Saint Louis University’s School 
of Social Service.” 

Dr. Means assays the British National 
Health Service (the product, as he 
notes, of peculiar economic and social 
conditions not present in America) as 
having clumsily achieved better distri- 
bution of medical services and, despite 


’ A. H. Scheller, S.J., ‘‘How Co-op Health 
Plans Work,” SOCIAL ORDER, 3 (October, 
1953) 357-60. 
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dministrative defects, as substantially 
itisfying both people and profession. 
He surveys the history of the American 
Medical Association’s largely negative 
ittitude on voluntary insurance pro- 
posals and sketches interesting success- 
ful experiments with group practice 
ind consumer-sponsored medical-care 
plans. His small, popular book leaves 
unconsidered, it seems to me, other is- 
sues inherent in any discussion of medi- 
cine’s place in a humane and just social 
order. 

CIVIC MATURITY IN A DEMOCRACY 

There are a number of questions in- 
extricably involved in the problem of 
providing health care for all Americans 
by a system that both serves the de- 
mands of social justice and simultane- 
ously protects the integrity of medical 
science and the rights of its practi- 
tioners. 

By civic maturity, in this context, I 
mean simply the question of partici- 
pants’ capacity to conduct and the pub- 
lic’s ability to follow an honest and in- 
telligent debate on a question of public 
policy—here, the place of health in the 
social order, 

The practice of medicine has mani- 
fest social implications. The condi- 
tions under which it is practiced are of 
obvious concern to both consumer and 
doctor. The pattern of health care is 
of legitimate interest to the citizen in 
1 democracy and a valid subject, there- 
fore, for an informed and temperate 
public discussion. 

Past discussion has generated more 
heat than light and contributed little 
beyond confusion to the public mind. 
Indeed, there are grounds for fearing 
that some tactics in the debate sought 
precisely that end—the practice, for ex- 
imple, of argument-by-epithet. 

Proponents of the now seemingly de- 
funct National Health Program of the 
late Democratic admuiuistration told 
less than the whole truth in describing 
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it as an insurance scheme. Compul- 
sory payroll deductions were provided 
for, to be sure, but direct contributions 
from ordinary Federal tax revenue, in 
amounts never firmly estimated, were 
counted on to cover a certain deficit in 
operating the medical-care part of the 
plan. Multiplication of medical facil- 
ities, necessary for adequate care of 
those “insured,” would have been a di- 
rect and added charge on public funds. 
Repetition of the phrase “comprehen- 
sive medical care” concealed the condi- 
tion ‘‘as far as available.” Provision for 
dental care was sometimes mentioned 
among the benefits, though the bills 
were deliberately vague about when 
such services could be included. 


EXPLOIT DOCTOR’S ROLE 


On the other hand, the deliberate 
identification of the British Health 
Scheme, which nationalized all hospitals 
and set up a single, centralized admin- 
istration of medical and dental services, 
with the Administration’s proposal to 
collect and distribute to the states the 
premiums of a compulsory payroll de- 
duction, was a tactic of political propa- 
ganda of dubious honesty, exploiting 
post-war Anglophobia and the general 
ignorance of the economic crisis that 
forced Britain to adopt certain measures 
of an admittedly socialistic character. 

“Socialist” became a blanket slogan, 
smothering all thoughtful consideration 
of elements of the problem, all sugges- 
tions of measures that would offer any 
change in existing basic fee-for-service 
patterns of medical practice. Was the 
state insane asylum or the free medicai 
and dental service for millions of vet- 
erans “socialism”? No one seemed to 
care. 

Sentimentality was added to argu- 
ment-by-slogan as a diversion from 
serious discussion, and Sir Luke Fildes’ 
painting of the solemn, bewhiskered 
family physician maintaining his anx- 
ious vigil at a sick child’s bedside was 
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stamped on the public imagination as 
symbolizing all the precious things 
which those who questioned current 
medical care 
would brutally That the de- 
voted physician’s store of information 
on diseases and their cure would not 
satisfy contemporary State Boards of 
Licensing, that his little black bag of 
simple remedies bore small resemblance 
to the highly practice of 
modern medicine did not deter a sophis- 
ticated public-relations team from a 
shameless show of sentimentalism. The 
“doctor - patient relationship,” as pic- 
tured by the bedside vigil, was in jeop- 
ardy. 

What concern to 
the medical profession was the preten- 
sion of lay persons to assess and admin- 
professional fees. These, it is 
contended, are matters to be settled 
only by a doctor and the patient. In 
Blue Shield, the officially approved vol- 
medical-insurance 


by 


methods of paying for 


destroy. 


technical 


was—and is—of 


ister 


untary surgical and 
plan, the companies are controlled 
representatives of the medical profes- 
sion thus assuring the preservation of 
the “doctor-patient relationship.” No 
outside party ultimate 
financial matters. 

The medical profession has a mani- 
fest economic stake in patterns of 
health care and is unquestionably en- 
titled to protect its self-interest—al- 
ways within the claims of the common 
good—and to influence public policy 
by all legitimate means. Public opin- 
grants labor 


intervenes in 


ion, which ungrudgingly 
unions the right to exert extreme pres- 
extent of strikes and 
gain and 


sure, even to the 


boycotts, to protect their 


ends, cannot in conscience—and, in- 
deed, would not—deny organized med- 
icine the means of safeguarding the 
financial standing of its members. 
Anyone respecting picket lines would 
scarcely object to propaganda distribu- 


tea in doctor’s waiting rooms or en- 
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closed with the monthly bill. Commit- 
tees of the Healing Arts are counter- 
parts of Labor’s League for Political 
Education or the CIO-PAC. “Reward 
your friends and punish your enemies,” 
Sam Gompers’ traditional tactic, be- 
came no more reprehensible—nor praise- 
worthy—when it cost ex-Congressman 
Andrew Biemiller his seat in the House 
because he advocated compulsory health 
insurance. 


PROPAGANDA EFFORTS 

No one, to my knowledge, ever ac- 
cused the American Medical Association 
of inaccurately reporting the costs of 
its W ashington lobbying activities, 
even when, like Abou Ben Adhem, it 
led all the rest in funds dispensed, mak- 
ing sure its point of view was known 
to the nation’s legislators. One only 
asks that the inevitable and not wholly 
uncynical smiles be excused, or at least 
understood, when organized medicin 
protests its disinterestedness or leads 
noisy crusade for preservation of the 
American Way of Life. 

The right of legitimate self-defense 
of imperilled personal income, however, 
hardly warrants opposition to all meas- 
ures (Federal aid to medical schools, for 
instance) accused of being opening 
wedges for some future attack on fee- 
for-service medical practice. To play 
with a menagerie of metaphors: 
the camel’s nose of compulsory health- 
insurance under the tent of all welfare 
legislation is no justification for a dog 
in-the-manger attitude. 

Labor unions have drastic 
of expulsion for disobedient members, 
and the closed shop, which is the an 
nounced goal of the movement, excludes 
non-members from employment in an 
organized factory. All grou ps—the 
Catholic Church, included—have 
ground rules for membership. Penalties 
for non-acceptance of AMA decisions, 
decreed by a self-perpetuating Board of 
Trustees rather than democratically ar- 


seeing 


sanctions 
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ise- 
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use 
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ed at, are another kind of kidney. 
the organized medical pro 
standards of 


be sure, 
sion must supervise 
dical practice and test new therapies 


as the AMA has 
But to con- 


behalf of society, 
ne admirably for years.” 
{ition a doctor’s membership on his ac- 
ptance of an official view of patterns 
affects society’s 
‘ht to the physician’s services and 
ls—as the courts have pointed out. 
membership in his local 

lical society, the only way he can 
clong to the national organization, de- 
rmines his right to practice in ap- 


medical practice 


' ’ 
goctor s 


roved hospitals. 
Nor can it be said that the attitude 
medicine toward volun- 
tary, consumer-sponsored health-insur- 
ince plans is less than ambiguous. True, 
ur back as 1949 the AMA endorsed 
set of twenty principles on the con- 
duct of such plans, drawn up in con- 
rence with the Cooperative Health 
But the national organiza- 


o1 organized 


Federation. 


tion, instead of extending recognition 
voluntary cooperatives, as it 


Joes in the case of hospitals and medical 


tO such 


schools, referred approval to state and 
ocal medical societies where traditional 
opposition and medically-sponsored state 
legislation nullify the seemingly official 
icceptance by the American Medical 
\ssociation. 

Propaganda in place of argument, or- 
pressure matching dema- 
promises bedevil all 
making the medical care issue a political 
football. Will they be present when the 
Eisenhower administration, which has 
courted the medical association, submits 


eanizational 
discussion, 


ZOxIC 


to Congress the legislative propesals it 
The question has serious 
It tests the ability of free 


S promise ~d? 


H slications. 


Except in some. well-publicized post-war 
instances of discrimination against refugee 
physicians (one sponsoréd by War Relief 
Services-NCWC° and found by reporters 
painting hospital walls) who were given no 
opportunity to establish their professional 
competence. 
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Two Delusions 


That a free enterprise system, left 
to itself, would eventually produce 
economic equalitarianism is something 
which should have been foreseen. It 
was one of the delusions of the nine- 
teenth-century capitalist that his 
free-market system of buying and 
selling and engaging labour on the 
one hand, ee the privileged position 
in the scale which he enjoyed 
on the other hand, would remain for 
long compatible. ...It is the be- 
lievers in a fully regulated economy 
who are out to restore—consciously 
or unconsciously—a society of class 
privilege, if not an actual servile 


income 


state. We have seen it happening in 
Russia. 
Cotmn Crarx, The Idea of Equality, p. 
16. 








men to solve their social problems sensi 
bly. It challenges the effectiveness of 
a responsible society. 


PRACTICAL QUESTIONS 
. Is there a problem? Can the aver- 
pay the 


age American family afford 


normal illnesses on the free- 


basis? The 


costs of 
fee-for-service 
John W. 


as president of the 


enterprise, 


insistence of Dr. Cline, in his 


inaugural address 
American Medical 
1951, that 
emergency exists in this country, 


Association in June, 
“no health crisis or medical 
. seems 
to be a blanket denial that there is a 
problem. 

Official 


sponsorship of doc 


medical-society support and 


even tor-controlled 
Blue Shield plans, 
point to a realization that families need 


how ever, seems to 


aid in budgeting the cost of illness. 


Further arguments might be drawn 
from Eisenhower’s campaign speech in 
New October 9, 195 


acknowledged the inadequacy of private 


Orleans, 2, which 
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health insurance and called for con- 
sideration of Federal loans and other 
assistance to local health plans. The 
five-volume report of the President’s 
Commission on the Health Needs of the 
Nation, Building America’s Health, ad- 
vocating Federal grants-in-aid to the 
states for development of medical-care 
plans for the entire population, might 
be cited as further evidence. 

2. What should health-insurance 
plans cover? How comprehensive can 
they be and satisfy simultaneously basic 
family needs, economic laws and the 
demands of social justice? Hospitaliza- 
tion only? And for what illnesses, of 
what duration? Home visits, too— 
probably the main medical service 
needed by a home full of growing chil- 
dren? Should the surgeon be entitled 
to assess a fee if the insured person’s 
income exceeds a certain amount, and 
on what grounds? Or does efficiency 
suggest the general adoption of the in- 
demnity principle (favored by the com- 
mercial insurance companies) which 
gives the insured person a fixed amount 
for each medical crisis, allowing him to 
buy his own cure? Is dental care a 
luxury, or is it properly included under 
basic health needs? What kind of den- 
tistry can and should be included in an 
insurance plan? 

In all realistic discussion of medical 
care, it should be kept in mind that 
some items are not properly insurable. 
Dr. F. L. Feierabend, Blue Shield com- 
missioner for Kansas and collaborator 
at Rockhurst College’s Institute of So- 
cial Order, once pointed out to the 
writer that to make economic sense, in- 
surance can offer coverage only against 
damage that discommodes the holder 
more than the burden of paying premi- 
ums. You can insure against a broken 
leg, the doctor explained, because no 
one is likely to step in front of an auto 
just to benefit under his policy. It is 
no surprise that the British have been 
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forced to establish a small charge for all 
pharmacists’ prescriptions and collect 
half the cost of eyeglasses and dentures 
to discourage the human tendency to 
exploit free services. 

NEGLECTED AREAS 

3. Are health facilities adequately dis- 
tributed? Medical men, particularly 
specialists, are concentrated in our large 
urban areas. This is understandable: 
they have hospitals and laboratories, 
with the batteries of technicians re- 
quired by modern medical practice; 
they can affiliate with teaching institu- 
tions, and there are greater financial 
rewards. But any extensive growth of 
medical-care plans supposes that per- 
sonnel will ‘be available to service the 
insured. 

Ways will have to be contrived to 
attract young doctors and nurses to 
medically indigent areas of America. 
Motivation, forthrightly appealing to 
the vocation of service involved in be- 
ing a “professional man,” is in order, 
but practical steps are required, too. 
Doctors, trained to use modern equip- 
ment, can’t be expected to practice out 
of a little black bag; nor, for the good 
of his patients, should that be desired. 

The University of Kansas Medical 
School, when Dr. Franklyn Murphy 
was dean, encouraged doctorless rural 
communities to build and equip a clinic 
then offer a young physician a contract 
to serve the locality. An instructive 
example of American initiative, worthy 
of wide imitation. But who has the 
mandate, or the responsibility, of plan- 
ning with community leaders in rural 
areas to bridge the gap between mani- 
fest need of health care which can be 
paid for and the potential resident gen- 
eral practitioner? Laissez-faire philoso- 
phy in this matter will leave medical 
services poorly distributed. 

GROWTH BADLY NEEDED 

4. Are we equipped to service 4 

medical-care plan of national propor- 
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tions? Concretely, have we medical 
personnel and hospital facilities to cover 
the promises made and contracted for 
in a health-insurance program? Or 
would a national plan produce inflation- 
ary pressures with too many patients 
chasing too few doctors and competing 
for too few hospital beds? Local plans 
escape this dilemma by calculating 
necessary facilities and personnel against 
closely estimated needs before fixing in- 
surance rates for a given clientele: New 
York City employees for HIP or the 
Kaiser Grand Coulee Dam workers or 
the shipyard workers for the Perma- 
nente Health Plan of California. 

Evidently there were not enough 
doctors and hospital beds to service ade- 
quately the benefits provided in the 
Truman compulsory _health-insurance 
program. There were not enough seats 
in medical schools nor professors to train 
the additional students needed to fill the 
gap between the present situation and 
national health needs. 

It would seem the part of prudence, 
then, first to remedy existing deficien- 
cies. 

The Hill-Burton le gislation has 
worked well within the limits of di- 
minishing appropriations, to provide 
hospital beds. The proposed Federal aid 
to medical schools has bi-partisan sup- 
port (including the late Senator Taft) 
and the widespread endorsement of 
medical educators. Its necessity is mani- 
fest when prodigiously endowed institu- 
tions like Harvard announce the acute 
financial plight of their medical schools. 
Outside support becomes inevitable as 
the costs of training medical students 
expand to twice the admittedly high 
tuition the school receives. Experience 
with the G.I. Bill gives assurance that 
government aid need not mean govern- 
ment control. 

Unremitting opposition to Federal aid 
for medical education by the AMA 
lends credence to the charge that or- 
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Christian social action, when it is 
truly Christian, starts from a convic 
tion and a personal devotion. 

H. F. Reissic, Social Action, February, 
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ganized medicine apes the restrictive 
practices of the most reactionary trade 
unions: limiting competition by main- 
taining a tight labor market. 


PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 

To what extent are medical services 
a function of the community? To what 
degree are they a responsibility of the 
government? And in the United States 
what level of government—municipal, 
county, state or federal—has jurisdic- 
tion over what areas of health care? 

In what sense is medicine a “public 
utility” (Dr. Means uses the phrase in 
passing) and, in consequence, its prac- 
tice subject to what sort of social con- 
trol? 

There exists, so far as I am aware, 
no uneasiness over Federal supervision 
of pharmaceutical producers and meat 
packers under the Pure Food and Drug 
Act. No one challenges the right of 
the local health officer to check sani- 
tary conditions in the corner lunch 
room. Laws requiring protection 
against occupational hazards to health 
are accepted as not unduly infringing 
individual liberty or violating the 
American Way of Life. The separate 
states conduct examinations and issue 
licenses for the practice of medicine 
and revoke them for cause. 

These practices, exercises of state 
police power, are community efforts to 
protect itself against evils beyond in- 
dividual control. The care of chron- 
ically ill, tuberculous and insane is as- 
signed almost routinely to the state on 
a parallel principle (I assume) of the 
community’s duty to cope with crises 
exceeding individuals’ capacity. 








The state commonly grants tax ex- 
emption to hospitals and medical 
schools, and Federal government has an 
extensive program subsidizing research 
in the causes and cure of such dread 
diseases as cancer, polio, heart ailments. 
On what principle is such jurisdiction 
asserted? The duty of promoting public 
welfare seems to be the obvious basis. 


EDUCATION SIMILAR 

Perhaps for comparison and clarifica- 
tion it may help to consider the work- 
ings of community control in educa- 
tion. Americans accept without com- 
plaint compulsory sc hoo |-attendance 
laws. On what grounds? The rights of 
children, as future citizens, against pos- 
sible parental neglect? The historian of 
American education is in a better posi- 
tion to answer, but I suspect that the 
determining reasons are the deleterious 
effects of an uneducated citizenry on 
economic productivity, on the intelli- 
gent conduct of democratic processes of 
self-rule and even on national defense. 

Our “socialized” education has con- 
ceded to the state a rather astonishing 
range of authority affecting individual 
and parental freedom. By compulsory 
schooling the main lines of intellectual 
and personality 
preferences controlled. The boy may 
feel at home only on the range, or his 
parents may be interested only in his 
future musical career, but the state 
says that up to the age of fourteen or 
so he will sit in school and not neglect 
the minimal pursuit of reading and 
arithmetic and history so that he will 
be competent to participate in the com- 


development are set 


munity’s common work. 
OTHER SOCIAL MEASURES 

An interesting question rises. May 
the community, on like grounds, re- 
quire its members to make provision 
against consequences of personal ill- 
nesses? 

The economic effects of sickness are 
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staggering and have been calculated by 
statisticians who count up production 
losses, family dependence on welfare 
agencies and manpower shortages in the 
armed forces because of acquired dis- 
abilities. May the community protect 
itself against such losses by requiring 
each citizen to submit to compulsory 
periodic health examinations — as vac- 
cination has been made mandatory 
against the danger of smallpox epidem- 
ics? May it go further and insist that 
the citizen make financial provision 
against the economic consequences of 
future sickness? Factory owners are 
compelled to carry industrial-compen- 
sation insurance; workers must provide 
against old age; automobile owners (in 
many places) are required to carry in- 
surance against liability for accidents. 
Would the economic interdependence 
of modern living justify the commu- 
nity requiring the individual to insure 
his health care? 

The question as posed does not indi- 
cate whether community or state would 
make such a demand; it does not ask 
whether the possible obligation might 
not be better fulfilled by private insur- 
ance rather than a state program; it 
does not specify whether the state 
should pay the hypothetical premiums 
of the poor and the unemployed, as 
New Jersey pays Blue Cross for its wel- 
fare cases; it does not advert to existing 
social-security legislation, the extent of 
present coverage or the possibility of 
extending the program. The question 
inquires, rather, the rights of the com- 
munity and the jurisdiction of the state 
in one area of the medical function. 
“Public utility” has a fearsomely in- 
human sound when used about the med- 
ical profession, but the phrase has a 
profound connotation of enormous dig- 
nity (soiled and lost by some modern 
applications) —“‘at the service of oth- 
ers.” The modalities of that service 
and particularly its basis and bearing 
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ire deserving of more study by social 


hilosophers. 
WHO IMPLEMENTS RIGHT? 

For example, the Constitution of the 
World Health Organization (WHO) 
proclaims that every individual has a 
right to good health. And President 
Eisenhower, in his recent message on 
health said, ‘. . . the means for achiev- 
ig good health should be accessible to 
ll.’ What is obviously asserted is a 
claim to necessary medical care. Who 
has the obligation to supply that care? 
[he community? The state? The med- 
cal profession? Dr. X, when approached 
by a sick person asking his help? (Do 
Dr. X’s obligations exist because he has 
taken the Hippocratic oath or because 
he is an agent of the community?) 

Graduates of our national military 
icademies must serve after their grad- 
uation in the armed forces or be avail- 
ible when needed. In view of society’s 
subsidy of medical education (com- 
munity or state contributions cover the 
major part of student-training costs), 
what claim has the community on the 
doctor’s services? May graduates of a 
state medical school, for example, be 
asked on a basis of justice to serve for 
a time in rural areas where a doctor 
shortage exists? 

ATTAINING SOCIAL ORDER 

The Supreme Court has ruled that, 
unimpugned property rights, 
owners of timber land may not cut 
their stands at will, but must keep in 
view future lumber needs of the naticn. 
Dictates of social justice regulate exer- 
cise of property rights. Would some- 
what the same standard justify inter- 
vention in the medical field, fixing 
quotas, perhaps, for those admitted to 
some specialty by way of encouraging 
more to pursue psychiatry, for exam- 
ple, where the need is greater? 

In a properly conceived social order 
the community achieves its ends by the 
proper functioning of semi-autonomous, 


despite 
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fulfill their 
own role in function of the common 
good. Indeed, the common good is au- 
tomatically served when these subordi- 
nate groups properly exercise their es- 


subordinate bodies which 


sential activities, accomplishing their 
intrinsic ends. Medical societies are ex- 
amples of such lesser organizations 
within society. They are designed not 
merely to protect members’ interests 
but to advance the public weal by serv- 
ing the medical profession as a compo- 
nent of the great community whuse so- 
cial health depends on general respect 
for the common good. 

Not everything that is thought good 
for General Motors—or the AMA—is 
necessarily good for America. How- 
ever, when the automobile industry is 
properly functioning, when the Ameri- 
can Medical Association is fulfilling its 
proper role in the total economic and 
social pattern of the national life, Gen- 
eral Motors is a better place to work 
and does a better job, medicine is a more 
rewarding profession—and America, a 
society more fit for free men, destined 
one day to see God. 

Questions on the function of medi- 
cine can be raised, I hope, without 
seeming to impugn the generosity and 
frequently excessive charity of individ- 
ual practioners. 
immediate concern to the doctor, but 
they also interest the citizen. Unhap- 
pily, it is difficult to think of a forum 
where the role and rights of the physi- 
cian in society can be 
thoughtfully considered. One thinks 
with envy of the Academies of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany where 


The questions are of 


contemporary 


problems of various professions are ex- 
amined in study sessions under the light 
of Christian insights. 

Even to ask some of the more obvi- 
ous questions may have some apposite- 
ness as Congress deals with the health 
needs of the nation along with better- 
publicized problems. 








Seeking Economic Order 


French origins of a vocational socio-economic 


organization of society 
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“Corporatism of a democratic brand has 
not had an opportunity for a fair trial.” 
(Elbow, French Corporate Theory, p. 
203). 

NDEED, wherever corporatist ideas’ 

materialized they were “shaped, 

colored and limited by the exigen- 
cies of defeat” (France, Pétain), of 
threatening civil war (Spain, Primo de 
Rivera), of impending financial dis- 
aster (Portugal, Salazar), of excessive 
regionalism breeding insurrection (Bra- 
zil, Vargas), of a desperate struggle for 
national survival (Austria, Dollfuss). 
In other instances corporate ideas were 
used, by way of ev post facto appella- 
tion to mask the technics of totali- 
tarian government (fascist Italy). The 
original Russian and German species of 
modern absolutism deliberately rejected 
corporatist theories—among other rea- 
sons, from deep-seated resentment of 
anything seemingly related to Christian 
social doctrine. 

Small wonder that corporatism, with 
its poor political record became widely 
discredited, mistaken for a_ political 
philosophy it never was and, conse- 
quently, misinterpreted and condemned 
in its socio-political fundamentals. 
What matters most: the historic roots 
of corporative thought, its original con- 
cerns and true meaning were hopelessly 
blurred. Was it not true that corpora- 


FRENCH CORPORATE THEORY. — By 
Matthew B. Elbow. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1953, 222 pp. $3.75. 
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tive systems used to be short-lived? 
The few remaining systems insist that 
they are transitional, and their leaders 
obviously still look for a definite 
answer to the pressing problems of their 
particular situation. Moreover, all had 
in common the features of authori- 
tarian government (which, of course, 
does not necessarily mean arbitrary dic- 
tatorship); they were avowedly anti- 
democratic, antiliberal and antimarxist; 
they alluded, in self-defense, to the 
needs of a national emergency. 


BECAME DISCREDITED 


Thus corporatism, dictatorship, sus- 
pension of rights were commonly con- 
sidered as synonymous, the detested in- 
struments of antisocial reaction. Anti- 
fascism was sweepingly praised as the 
remedy, and the newly-coined term 
quickly became commonplace. Amaz- 
ingly enough, Soviet promotion of the 
antifascist slogan and its posturing of 
democratic freedom and justice under 
law roused no substantial suspicion. 

Nor was it acknowledged that all 
“isms,” without exception, were marked 
by an appalling gap between theory and 
practice, a gap which had continuously 
widened during the past fifty years un- 
til the semantics of democracy, liberal- 
ism and socialism in its various shades 
had considerably changed. Spanish 
democracy in the ’thirties had little in 
common practically with liberalism and 
its traditions of tolerance. French and 
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ilian Marxism stood for the dictator- 
ip of the proletariat and anticipated 
what is today called, euphemistically, a 
people’s democracy. The U.S.S.R., 
where alone Marxism assumed unlimited 
power through revolutionary minority 
iction, institutionalized group dictator- 
ship. This was only possible through the 
the build-up of an oversized central 
bureaucracy and unprecedented power 
concentration. Yet the written consti- 
tution of the U.S.S.R. refers to a fed- 
eral union which was purposely given 
a striking, but deceptive resemblance to 
1 confederation. 

For a long time high-sounding poli- 
tical labels have been unconvincing and 
sometimes utterly misleading. Corpora- 
tists took advantage of obvious discrep- 
incies to emphasize the necessity of 
fundamental changes in the social order, 
not on behalf of the privileged few but 
of the mass of have-nots. 

Despite its shortcomings, corporatism 
has made a noteworthy contribution to 
economic and social theory. To see in it 
a fantastic idea, or merely an attempt on 
the part of certain employers to maintain 
their prerogatives and profits is unjusti- 
fiable.? 

On the other hand, corporatism 
shared the fate of all other ‘‘isms.” 
Originally a socio-economic idea, de- 
veloped as a school of thought seeking 
reform without revolution, it all too 
often lost sight of its original meanings 
and directions when it stepped down 
into the political arena. 

Communism, in orthodox Marxist 
doctrine, is the ideal goal of a future 
earthly paradise. The transitional stage 
is the socialist state, set up by revolu- 
tion to achieve social reform. If only 
to stay in power, the socialist state 
must abolish individual rights for the 
sake of the collective. 

Corporatism, likewise born in an era 
of forced industrialization and con- 
fronted with its dynamics, was the 

Ibid., p. 203. 
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early reaction of social reformers earn- 
estly trying to save social peace and 
distributive justice without destroying 
personal freedom and to find a modus 
vivendi that would make national pros- 
perity and workers’ welfare compatible 
with the institutions of private property 
and enterprise. Their problem was to 
overcome disastrous laissez-faire with- 
out succumbing to an oppressive Levia- 
than. From the outset they fought 
egalitarianism, socialism, all kinds of 
statism, class warfare and revolution. 
They sought a formula which would 
establish social justice, guaranteed by a 
“moral economic order.”* Mixed syndi- 
cates, producer and consumer coopera- 
tives, functional autonomy were con- 
sidered promising stepping-stones to 
thoroughgoing social reform. 


ENCOURAGES PLURALISM 
To be sure, a corporative 

could no more be created by fiat than 
its Opposite, communist society. A 
purely political approach was bound to 
create institutions quite different from 
perfect corporate theory, which is as 
remote from authoritarian rule as ideal 
communism is from dictatorship. When- 
ever corporatism is established political- 
ly it must be judged in political terms, 
according to circumstances, possibilities, 


societ y 


needs. The antithesis, however, is clear: 
communism requires for an _ unde- 
termined period the omnipotent, mono- 
lithic state which theoretically it calls 
evil; corporatism insists on the limited 
functions of a pluralist state which it 
considers a command of nature and a 
blessing both theoretically and practi- 
cally. 

Corporative thought is perfectly 
compatible with democracy; com- 
munism is not. The former is basically 
federal-minded and calls for the widest 
decentralization, local and 

autonomy; the latter is 


possible 
functional 


’ The expression is from 
quoted in Elbow, op. cit., 





Philippe Buchez, 


p. 32 








strictly ¢fatiste and is dependent on the 
power and efficiency of a strictly uni- 
tary government. 

M. H. Elbow’s study, which traces 
French corporatism back to the 
eighteenth century, deserves credit for 
avoiding cheap oversimplifications by a 
full, stimulating exposition of the 
various components of  corporative 
socio-economic theory. The guild sys- 
tem, with its functions of mitigating 
wild competition, regulating prices and 
wages, supervising labor conditions and 
settling labor disputes, impressed early 
corporatists. Industrial committees 
(Conseils de Prud’homme), composed 
of workers and employers and set up by 
Napoleon I to settle disputes, were fore- 
runners of subsequently proposed cor- 
porations. Only a few  corporatists 
“went so far as to advocate that the 
corporation become the fundamental 
political unit.”* French corporatism 
differed from similar movements in 
Germany and other countries in its al- 
most complete avoidance of political 
party afhliations. 


CORPORATISM NON-POLITICAL 


The usual labels of right and left are 
inapplicable in any fair analysis of cor- 
poratist thought. While it contains 
some elements of both in its efforts to 
establish a socio-economic reform on a 
sound moral basis, the terms imply a 
political relationship which is entirely 
foreign to corporatist thought. 

Nowhere are political clichés more 
confusing than in moderate 
rightists were called the republican left 
(Gauches Ré publicaines), the Christian 
social group, before the war, had the 
name Popular Democrats and left-of- 
center conservatives are still Radical 
Socialists. Even such radical social re- 
formers as Proudhon and Sorel do not 
fit into leftist and rightist patterns. This 
is especially true of most of the French 


France: 


* Ibid., p. 16. 
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Insidious Effect? 


. . As [public assistance] is ad- 
ministered at the present time, we are 
more and more convinced that it 
leads to the depressing of the stan- 
dards of life, that it undermines self- 
initiative and family responsibility. 
More and more we must come to look 
at public assistance from this ap- 
proach: What is it doing to family 
life? What is it doing to the sense 
of individual and family responsi- 
bility? 

Catholic 


1953. 


Charities Review, November, 
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corporatists. 

French corporatism developed in 
gradual evolution from 1800 to 1870, 
and by the beginning of the Second Re- 
public (1848) it existed as a coherent 
school of thought. 

It began during the Restoration 
(1815) as a nostalgic longing for the 
guild system. Levacher-Duplessis, a 
Parisian lawyer, presented to Louis 
XVIII a celebrated Mémoire which sum- 
med up arguments for restoring the 
guilds in open challenge to laissez-fai1 
theory. Rejected by Parliament and the 
Chamber of Commerce, its main tenets 
(condemnation of economic liberalism, 
“reference to tradition and emphasis on 
morality, discipline and order’’) later 
influenced French social Catholics 
(1883) who repeatedly referred to them 
in Associations Catholiques and even re 
produced the Mémoire. (p. 20) 

The guilds, which had been in a pro 
cess of slow decay through several cen- 
turies and had been totally destroyed by 
the Revolution, were thought the best 
means of avoiding threatened economic 
chaos. Economically, they 
pected to encourage good workmanship 


were ex 
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ind high standards of business morality. 
Socially, they would give man func- 
tional status and serve in lieu of old-age, 
ickness, accident and family insurance. 
Politically, the guilds were to act as 
guarantors of a constitutional regime, 
since it is the tyrant (not the constitu- 
tional ruler) who seeks to destroy guilds 
to gain direct and immediate control of 
his atomized subjects. 

Early advocates of a modified guild 
system were inspired by typical middle- 
class aspirations for a world of artisans 
and merchants, whereas its opponents, 
the economic liberals, opposed what 
they considered an anachronistic rem- 
nant of a feudal agrarian social order, 
hopelessly out of place in a capitalist, 
industrial economy based on the factory 
system and the division of labor. 


MORE THAN GUILDS 


The guild system alone does not ex- 
plain corporatism. The bridge between 
the vague, romantic ideas of the Resto- 
ration and modern corporatism was the 
Utopian socialists and Proudhon. Their 
contribution was the idea of professional 

functional) representation, which was 

to become one of the pillars of corpora- 
tist reform. Louis Blanc’s scheme of 
social workshops might be considered a 
forerunner of the later corporations, as- 
sociations of employers and_ workers 
with economic, as well as social, impli- 
Cations. 

Of even greater impact on corpora- 
tist thought was Proudhon, who shared 
with later reformers a definite anti- 
capitalist attitude. Equally important 
were his stress on autonomous economic 
associations, his support of federalism 
ind decentralization and his unswerving 
Opposition to class warfare: 

Through his leftist inclinations, Proud- 
hon directly inspired French Anarcho- 
Syndicalism and indirectly French Cor- 
poratism, He was quoted with praise 
by corporatists of both right and _ left, 
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oyalist hue, like La iour and 
} 


those of 
Maurras and those of fascist leanings, 
like Pierre [Lucius His conservative 


outlook Was 1 flected W his devotion ty 


1 


the institution ot the family, his cham 
pionship of the mid 


lle class and his sup 


port of inheritance of property. (p. 27) 
SOUGHT MORAL REFORM 


Another early social reformer, Sis- 
mondi, aimed his attack on economic 
liberalism at badly-needed social protec- 
tion of workmen and the improvement 
of working conditions through a mod- 
ernized guild. 

Philip Buchez (after 1830) empha- 
sized religious conviction as the basis of 
his social reform plan, pointing out “the 
importance of the family as the basis of 
society.” (p. 32) This leader urged the 
formation of syndicates with equal 
membership from manufacturers and 
foremen, with a certain autonomy on 
broad lines, somewhat resembling the 
setup under German codetermination. 

Later, prior to 1870, two other 
writers, Felix de La Farelle and Eugéne 
Buret, advocated an adaptation of the 
old guilds to the exigencies of an indus- 
trial age; their great concern is shown 
by the very titles of their works: Of 
Social Progress for the Benefit of the 
Non-Indigent Popular Classes (1839) 
and On the Poverty of the Working 
Classes in France and England (1840). 
Both these writers stressed solidarity be- 
tween employers and employees as the 
most solid basis of social peace. 

After 1870, the Social Catholics again 
stressed the necessity and priority of 
“moral reform,” particularly Frederic 
LePlay and Charles Périn, who concen- 
trated on the family as the keystone of 
society. (p. 48) While they did not 
want to abandon economic liberalism, 
they desired to restore “occupational 
liberty” through a reform which would 
check the proletarization of the masses 
and destroy the evils of an extreme in- 


dividualism. Actually, these thinkers 
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fell into a distrust of labor unions and 
strongly disapproved guilds. 

Still a different approach was taken 
by Emil Keller, whose Te Encyclical of 
December 8, 1864 and the Principles of 
1789 deeply influenced the later French 
Catholic corporatist school. Keller 
strongly condemned economic liberalism 
and unlimited occupational freedom as 
necessary causes of lasting class warfare 
and monopolist abuse. Guilds, in his 
view, should unite employers and work- 
ers; mutual collaboration and support 
should replace unrestricted competition. 
Much weight was given by them (and 
later corporatists) to the notion of 
“guild patrimony,” a collective fund 
built up by the guild members to serve 
their social security needs. 





Who is the Conservative? 

The true conservative is the man 
who fights to make our tradition dis- 
play itself in its glory. He can never 
be content, because no people can 
fulfill our original American dream. 
But the conservative will try, for he 
knows how much that is precious has 
been put into our hands to conserve. 
He does not want to throw it away 
for some reform that is supposed to 
cure our moral ills by tinkering with 
the economic machine. He does not 
want to make it contemptible by pre- 
tending that what we see today, be- 
fore our disillusioned eyes, is worthy 
of what our fathers gave us. He 
knows we cannot save ourselves by 
passing a few laws, however nicely 
worded, because America is first of 
all a moral idea. He knows we can- 
not save ourselves by resisting 
change, because the price of survival 
in a dynamic era is the ability to 
adapt the old order to a world that 
is different with every dawn. 

Herbert AGAR, A Time for Greatness, 

p. 199. 
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Clearly, this line of corporatist 
thought held nothing in common with 
the advocates of political revolution 
through force and violence, nationalism 
and leadership concepts. Although 
George Sorel’s syndicalist theories dif- 
fered flatly, “nevertheless,” as Elbow 
says, “his emphasis on economic federal- 
ism, decentralization of administration 
and hierarchy, and his condemnation of 
egalitarianism, economic liberalism and 
parliamentarianism gave comfort to 
many corporatists....” (p. 102) 

PEACE AND COOPERATION 

This corporatist line of thought cer- 
tainly does not fit any “hybrid of anar- 
chism, Marxism and _trade-unionism,” 
whose leader Sorel was. Today it is well 
established that Sorel’s Reflections on 
Violence profoundly influenced Musso- 
lini’s doctrine of action. But a striking, 
irreconcilable contradiction separates 
corporative social theory from fascist 
experiment: “The very kernel of cor- 
poratism was the doctrine of social 
peace, of solidarity between classes” re- 
sulting from the cooperation of profes- 
sional groups in a decentralized society. 
(p. 102) Fascism, by _ eliminating 
the distessing symptoms of political 
paralysis, did not correct the faulty 
socio-political structure but only cre- 
ated a facade of social harmony. It 
failed to cure the disease through the 
quackery of statism, militarism and an 
imposed pseudo-corporative organiza- 
tion. Where corporatism is idealist, fas- 
cism is a materialist approach to social 
therapeutics; one seeks a social order, 
the other a new regime. 

In France, therefore, social reform 
ideas developed along two main streams: 
one corporatist, the other socialist. To 
corporatism, fascism is the same aber- 
ration as Communist practice is to so- 
cialist theory. 

Many lines of thought contributed to 
the development of corporatist theory. 
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syndicalism, both revolutionary (Sorel) 
1d moderate (Paul-Boncour), solidar- 
sm (Durkheim and Léon Bourgeois) 
nd pluralism (Léon Duguit)—which 
ittacked state-omnipotence and _ re- 
ected “the sovereignty of the numeri- 
cal majority of individuals as contrary 
to social truth”—each had its impact 
on corporatism. 





But the major contribution to cor- 
porative theory, following Elbow’s his- 
torical and analytic account, in France 
1s elsewhere, came from Catholic social 
thought. Like the schools just men- 
tioned, Catholic thought began to gain 
momentum in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, although the basic ideas 
of social rights and duties, as well as 
the fundamental notion of limited state 
power, derive from St. Thomas 
\quinas. 

[wo well written chapters consider 
the corporative ideas and their varying 
fortunes among social Catholics, 1870 
to 1918, notably in the lives of La Tour 
du Pin (d. 1924) and Albert de Mun 
(d. 1914). Both were members of 
titled families, as were many of their 
Christian-social friends and contem- 
poraries in Austria and Germany: 
Vogelsang, Blome, Liechtenstein, Ket- 
teler. Everywhere Christian — social 
thought strove to reformulate outdated 
conservative principles to meet modern 
conditions and needs and their social 
dynamics. 

Guild institutions seemed attractive 
to modern corporatists. Their problem 
involved both laissez-faire liberalism 
ind the socialist reaction which relied 
upon revolution and violence. A mod- 
ernized guild system seemed both to 
correct the evils of unrestricted com- 
petition and to function as a protective 
barrier between man and the state, 
checking the trend toward excessive 
government control with its implicit 


danger of tyranny. La Tour remained 


n close contact with the social Cath- * but as implementations. 
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Germany and Aus- 
tria, especially between 1877 and 1881, 
when he was military attaché in Vienna. 
He established a of Catholic 
workingmen’s and advocated 
Christian corporations of workers and 
employers. De Mun worked in parlia- 
ment for full legalization of trade un- 
ions, supported progressive labor and 
social-security legislation and prepared 
a bill on corporations (mixed _profes- 
sional organizations) — without much 
hope of success. 
ACADEMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Elbow reviews the limited 
stances favorable to corporate ideas in 
the chaotic transitional period of social 
tension between the two world 
Political implications were given prior- 
ity to the detriment of the original core 
of corporate thought. Major efforts 
were no longer Catholic in origin. The 
idea had been taken up by extremists at 
both ends of the political spectrum. 
Among these were Jacques Doriot, who 
by 1936 
rabid nationalism, tinged with fascism. 
and the royalists of Action Francaise 
(Charles Maurras), who espoused Cath- 
olic ideas for opportunistic reasons but 
were condemned by Pius XI in 1926. 
Social Catholics were less conspicuous 
during this era, but their thought grew 
in academic circles and in the annual 
meetings of the Semaines Sociales, under 
the presidency of Eugéne Duthoit. 

It goes without saying that the 
pathetic deficiencies of the French gov- 
ernment system (weakness and demor- 
instability and 

socio - political 


olic movement in 


network 
clubs 


circum- 


wars. 


deserted communism for a 


alization, skeptic'sm) 
popularized 
thought, even while breeding 
impatience. Significantly, a 
minister of the Blum cabinet, Charles 


reform 
growing 


socialist 


Spinasse, publicly advocated a corpor- 
ative regime. 

In France the corporations were not 
considered as replacements for existing 
representative bodies, as in fascist Italy, 


While there 
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was no agreement about corporate par- 


ticipation in government, there was 
common consent — with a few excep- 
tions — that corporate institutions 


should “in large measure be left to em- 
ployers and workers” (p. 158) and that 
mixed organizations and chambers were 
gradually to develop. Hence the crea- 
tion of a corporate order by state fiat 
seemed out of the question. 

After the defeat things changed com- 
pletely with the Pétain regime. EI- 
bow’s account of this period is among 
the best in his well-rounded account of 
French corporate thought. Pétain was 
certainly no fascist—and even less a 
nazi. At the same time, he was no 
friend of Third-Republic institutions, 
in his professional eyes largely responsi- 
ble for the disaster. Authoritarian in 
his general outlook, he nevertheless re- 
jected dictatorship and arbitrary au- 
thority. The trouble was the hopeless 
discrepancy between ideals and facts, 
resulting not from insincerity or incom- 
petence but from the iron grip of supe- 
Probably the only way to 
avoid the dilemma would have been to 
capitulate or, for a transitional period, 
to disappear from Continental Europe 
and make no effort toward the impossi- 
ble job of building a new social and 
national order amid and under 
foreign pressure — the virtually 
adopted by the French parliament. But 
this is a political question which history 
will elucidate. 

Moreover, the Pétain episode proves 
nothing one way or the other about 
corporatism. From the very first his 
regime was statism, and he had no other 
choice. Inevitably it was certain to 
result in something the very opposite 
of an organic, pluralist state. Under 
such attempt to 
form a corporate system was doomed to 
failure. 
osophy, not 


rior force. 


chaos 
way 


circumstances any 
Corporatism is a social phil- 
a political platform. It 
cannot be set up; it must develop. 

In his conclusion Elbow considers it 
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questionable whether a corporate social 
order would work “‘without unduly un- 
dermining the position of labor.” But 
the question would be more intelligible 
if it concerned a larger context: ‘Has 
the whole system of free competition, 
at least in continental Europe, (and 
within this system the position of |a- 
bor) a fair chance of survival in the 
long run, without social reform with 
all its implications?” 

On the other hand, the need for re- 
form is widely recognized, and there 
are tentative and exploratory moves 
pointing in the right direction. Among 
these are economic councils in various 
forms, e.g., the Economic Council of 
the French Constitution, with advisory 
capacity and members chosen by vari- 
ous economic groups, and the 
sponding National Council of Economy 
and Labor in the Italian Constitution. 
Other moves are arbitration boards, ef 
forts at workers’ co-determination, 
search for machinery to assure 
peace and the improvement of indus- 
trial relations with a minimum of state 
interference. 


corre 


social 


Corporate thinkers, including social 
Catholics, did a great deal to clarify 
important issues at stake. Their main 
concern was to promote social progress, 
improve living conditions, serve na- 
tional interests. They should not be 
held responsible for shortcomings and 
failures of perverted misnomers. 


Elbow’s book, with a valuable bibliog- 
raphy and frequent recourse to primary 
sources, will stimulate further studies. 
While the last word has not yet been 
spoken, this study is a good presenta- 
tion of the historic background and de 
velopment of French corporate thought 
The day may still come when demo 
cratic corporatism may be accepted as 
a reasonable compromise and the near 
est possible approach to a regime of 


social fairness, moral economics and 


clean politics. 
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State of Labor Schools 
round-up of reports from 
ic labor schools in the United States, 

tes Bob Senser in Work for February, 
s to the plain conclusion that 
Catholic labor 


rums 


E 


various 


today 
schools are in the 


the past five years labor schools in 
The drop in 


ral have been declining. 

lic setups was due at the beginning 
tly to the growth of state and private 
ersity schools, which offered courses by 
cially trained and_ skilled 


It was partly due to 


instructors 
ittractive rates. 
general economic improvement, which 
fected both state and _ private 


labor 
[ypical has been the Chicago experience 
Few students enrolled in 
ntown classes run by the Catholic La- 
\lliance, fewer still came to the neigh- 
ood classes next initiated and _ finally 


he past year. 


neighborhood groups closed after three 
sions. 
\fter eleven years Father J. F. Donnelly, 
rtford diocesan labor director, has had 
lose most of his schools. 
Detroit Father Clement 

ools have dwindled over ten 
ry few. 


Kern’s 34 


years to 


Schools sponsored for Puerto Ricans in 

York and Mexicans in Los Angeles, 
ever, have turned out quite success- 
\ttendance at labor schools runs pretty 
ich with attendance at 


1 


ich lately has fallen off seriously around 


union meetings, 


country. 
® 


Brighter Housing Picture 

Several recent developments indicate that 
ising construction in 1954 may continue 
ng. Most significant is the announce 
nt from the National Association of 
me Builders that starts this year will 
ial, if not 1953’s total of 1.1 
llion. This reverses most year-end esti- 


surpass, 
I mport- 


es, Which predicted a declin 
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ant, too, is the announcement that buildin 
trades unions will cooperate with building 
contractors to 
practices which 


eliminate wasteful labor 
have crept in during the 
war and post-war building boom. Econo 


1945 


Starts rose 


mies are important because between 
and 1953 average cost of new 
from $5,270 to $11,210. 

The President’s [Economic Report and 
the message on housing emphasize the ur 
gent need for stepping up work on neigh 
borhood 
blight 


increase in size of approved loans for re- 


rehabilitation and 
further 


prevention of 
spread. He recommended 
modeling, longer mortgages for low-in- 
come home buyers, expansion of the public- 
1954 


housing program to 35,000 units in 


(from 1953's 20,000). 


New York’s Labor Program 


A municipal department of labor has 


been set up for New York by Mayor Rob 


ert Wagner. Passed unanimously by _ the 
council, legislation on the move won wide 


approval 


The new unit’s chief function will be to 


mediate labor disputes in private industry, 


set up grievance machinery for city em 


ployees and establish a hureau of labor 
statistics 
Other duties of this office will be to 


collect and 


make investigations, 


pe rtinent and necessary statistics Che 


commissioner will also keep the mayor in 
public al d 


York 


formed on labor questions 
private employment in New 


Income of Spanish-Descent 


of traditional agricultural life 
south- 


west by the aggressive, more industrialized 


Disruptiot 


of the Spanish descent people of the 


American culture shows up strongly in 
statistics released recently by the census 
bureau 

According to the 


number of white 


1 1 
the total 


persons with Spanish sur 


1950 census. 
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names in the five states otf the southwest 
was 2,289,550. By origin, this total was 
broken down into natives of the United 
1,897,190: born in Mexico, 365,878, 


American lands or else 


states, 


and born in latin 


where, 26,482 Of the total foreign born, 
96,455 had become naturalized American 
citizens. 


Income for the Spanish-descent families 
was less than half the mean income for 
1949 population of each state. Texas in- 
cluded the largest group of Spanish-sur- 
name population (1,033,768 or 45.2 per 
cent of the total Southwest group) but 
also the lowest median family income for 
this minority group—$980 a year. The 
Texas general population median income 
was $2,680 as compared with the United 
States median of $3,083. 

In California Spanish family-name_ in- 
come was higher, $1,628, yet still less than 
half the overall family income in that 
state. Income in New Mexico was $1,156, 
in Arizona, $1,408 and in Colorado, $1,052. 


Unemployment Downturn 

The recent rise in unemployment—400,- 
000 above the November figure—to a total 
of 1,850,000 in December has perhaps seen 
its peak, for in mid-January the number 
of unemployment claims filed dropped 
slightly, to break a steady weekly rise in 
progress since October. 

Actually, December was the first month 
of last year in which unemployment was 
higher than in the same month a_ year 
earlier. 

The labor department reported that 1,951,- 
900 persons were claiming unemployment 
insurance in the first week of January. 

About 36 million of the nation’s sixty 
million workers are covered by the unem- 
ployment insurance program. 


Civil Rights Progress 
Vice-president Nixon’s recent announce- 
ment that segregation had been ended in 
all Navy installations marks the end of 
overt discrimination in the 
armed forces. (See SOCIAL ORDER, January, 
1954, p. 32.) 


policies of 
This does not mean an end 
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to friction and prejudice, but it pulls policy 
support out from under those who strive 
to keep discriminatory attitudes alive. 

mention 
problem confronting 


Specific and emphatic of tl 


pecial housing 


nority groups in President Eisenhower's 
housing message to Congress is another 
indication of Administration awareness of 
existing social disabilities. 

In the national capital progress has been 
made in bringing government contractors 
in line on anti-discrimination practices, and 
public facilities, such as restaurants, th 
aters, recognize that segregation is on the 
Way out. 

» 


Odd Ends... 

Lack of interest in the Administration's 
fourteen amendments to Tait- 
Hartley and vigorous opposition to several 
make it increasingly unlikely that the law 
will be touched in the present session of 
Congress Hardly settled in office, 
Philippines’ President Ramon Magsaysay 
cleared up a strike which for two weeks 
threatened the Manila water supply by or- 
dering wage increases for Metropolitan 
Water District workers and an audit t 
see if further raises were possible ... A 
new development in the stock market is 
rapid growth of Investor’s Clubs, composed 
of groups (generally associates in an offic 


proposed 


or already existing organizations, such as 
women’s clubs) which pool purchases oi 
stocks The Missouri State Hospital 
Commissioner recently ruled that all emer 
gency cases be handled at the closest avail 
able hospital, since state hospitals are not 
segregated by law, but by custom. . . Calli- 
fornia has set a minimum age of fourteen 
for children in agricultural work outside 
school time; sixteen during school hours. 
More than 5,000 known violations were re- 
ported for 1953 More than 400,000 
“wetbacks” were returned to Mexico from 
the Los Angeles area alone last year, at 
a cost to taxpayers of about $7 per ma! 
... Special legislation proposed in the New 
South Wales (Australia) parliament by a 
Catholic premier and his cabinet, which 
has a Catholic majority, would 
that all adult workers under 
tracts be union members. 


requir¢ 
state con- 
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THE SECRET WAR FOR THE A-BOMB. 
—By Medford Evans. Regnery, Chica- 
go, 1953, xviii, 302 pp. $3.95. 

It takes a second reading of this book to 
realize the extent to which the author has 
failed to comprehend the meaning of much 
that has happened since the Atomic Age 

as born. Because of his insistent style of 
writing and the sensationalism of his ideas, 
the arguments seem plausible at first, but 
under closer examination most of the logic 
falls apart. 

His purpose is commendable and im- 
portant—to find evidences of communist 
influence and penetration into our atomic 
weapons program. But in his fervor, the 
ctions and words of scientists and of 
overnment officials become suspect to the 

int where most of the major atomic de- 
isions taken by this country so far have 
been in one way or another “communist 

spired.” 

Mr. Evans apparently has a profound 
distrust of all scientists, particularly those 
vho have been connected with atomic- 
weapon development. He notes that scien- 
tists helped to get the atomic-bomb pro- 
gram started at the beginning of World 
War II and that the same individuals then 
hoped the bomb would not have to be 
used. The reader is led to believe that 
because of this they were somehow behav- 
ing in a subversive manner as the tools, if 
not the agents, of Soviet Russia. To make 
the bomb — if it could be made — ahead of 
the Germans was an obvious necessity in 
1941. To hope that such a weapon would 
not have to be used was a humane emotion 
which we may take pride in having on the 
record. To make this all part of a plot, 
masterminded from Russia—as does Mr. 
Evans—is to lose perspective and to see 
communists hiding behjnd every bush. 

Other major facets of the first decade 

f the Atomic Age get the same treatment. 

lhe Atomic Energy Act is shown to be 

favorable to the Russians. Whether or 
not it might be favorable to this country 
is apparently beside the point. The Ache- 
son-Lilienthal Report on International Con- 
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las being “admirably suited 
rhe conflict be- 


tween security by achievement and security 


trol is ridicules 
to communist purposes.” 


by concealment is not understood by the 
author, but simply dismissed as rhetoric. 
Also, the reader is told that, after all, the 
communism of today in Russia and China 
is simply a product of our western educa- 
tion. 

Even the 
weapons program which occurred during 
the year following V-J Day and prior to 
the creation of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission is somehow a part of 
the plot. Regarding the H-bomb, he says, 
“It was opposed by Bacher, Oppenheimer 
and Lilienthal — formidable opposition.” 
Then in the next sentence he makes it clear 
that he believes the causes of the lag in 
H-bomb development in this country had 
to do with treachery. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the 
book—and probably the most credible— 
contains speculation on the possibility of 


slowdown in our atomic- 


diversion by Soviet agents in this country 
of enough bomb components secretly to as- 
semble several of them and have them 
ready to go off in strategic locations. He 
has, however, no direct evidence, and, as 
one of his main supporting arguments, 1n- 
dicates that Russia is not able to make 
atomic bombs itself because of its industrial 
weakness. This, of course, is in flat con 
tradiction to official statements including, 
for example, the recent remark by Repre 
sentative W. Sterling Cole, the Chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
that “Although our wounds [from a Soviet 
nuclear attack] might not be mortal, they 
would be nearly so.” 

As a final example of the contradictory 
character of the book the author points out 
in one chapter that our ability to make use 
of industrial organizations, such as the Bell 
system, gives us a decisive advantage over 
Russia, and this is one of the reasons why 
they could not have an atomic bomb pro- 
gram. Then in a later chapter he stands 
aghast at the the Atomic 
Energy Commission under Mr. Lilienthal 


decision by 
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to continue a ‘contractor’ method of oper- 
ation in the atomic energy project.” Then 
is he develops this point, he refers to the 
Los Alamos contract with the University 
of California and argues against “the legit- 
imacy of giving the State of California 
decisive military advantage over the Fed- 
eral Union of which it is a part.” How 
ridiculous can you get? 

It must be that Mr. Evans took very 
seriously his final job with the Atomic 
Energy Commission as a security training 
officer. He apparently views the entire 
program from that single standpoint with 
little regard to the business of getting 
ahead with the program itself. He has 
placed himself in the role of an outsider 
with presumably superior powers of ob- 
servation on security matters but without 
comprehension of what it takes to manage 
such a complex program and of the serious 
and capable attention which has been given 
to the problems from the outset. To locate 
subversives and to clean them out as best 
we can is essential, but to see a communist 
plot behind ever so many 


remarks by 
American citizens does not give the real- 
istic and hard-headed approach to the prob- 
lem which we must have. 
Carrot, A. HocHWALT 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
St. Louis, Mo 


GERMANY, KEY TO PEACE.—By James 
P. Warburg. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1953, 344 pp. $4.75. 

This very personal book gives an ac- 
count of Mr. Warburg’s persistent efforts 
to change the policy of. three administra- 
tions concerning Germany. The book 1s 
like a lawyer’s summing up of his case be- 
fore the court of public opinion. The book 
is thoughtful, honest, a store house of for- 
gotten facts and so thorough and complete 
that it will have little appeal to the reading 
public, but should be on the desk of all 
policy makers. If Mr. Warburg hopes to 
influence the public he should sit down to 
write a less detailed and personal appeal 
setting forth clearly and simply his major 
theses. 

Mr. Warburg’s book regrets the mis- 
takes of the past: lack of opposition to the 
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1 


realizes that thi 
would have meant war with Russia ii 


Oder-Neisse line (he 


1946), Morgenthau’s ridiculous scheme oi 
de-industrialization, the division into four 
independent occupation zones and all th 
other things. But he also warns us that 
we are playing with fire in our present 
attempt to make Germany the columns of 
military and industrial strength of our po 
sition in Europe as, in the near future, 
we and all Europe will be at her mercy 
if we continue this perilous path. We hav: 
prevented an overdue German revolution 
and are playing with forces which ar 
using Adenauer as a screen and of which 
the decent but unpolitical majority of the 
German people are as yet not conscious: 
the same forces that made the Rapallo 
treaty in 1920 and the famous Moscow 
pact of 1939. Mr. Warburg proves to his 
satisfaction that the U. S. is being used 
by these forces to re-build Germany to a 
position in which she will be able to de- 
mand the same position she sought in 
1939 and, perhaps, the same frontiers. These 
“forces” are clearly spelled out in Mr 
Warburg’s book. 

He proposes that, instead of dismantling 
her equipment and raising the population 
pressure by squeezing Germany into nar- 
row borders, we should demobilize her 
spirit by ridding her of sinister groups, by 
giving back some of her lost eastern 
provinces and by stopping the constant ir- 
ritant of the Saar. He feels, if such a 
gesture were made, the reasonable part of 
Germany could stand up to the nationalists. 

There lies the problem: in which coun- 
try do the sheep stand up to the wolf? We 
should not forget that Ernst Reuter and 
Adenauer were and are protected by us 
and that in 1933 the majority of the peo- 
ple in Germany certainly were not in favor 
of Dachau, the coming war and the Nur- 
emberg rallies. Human sheep can become 
quite transformed by the leadership of 
tough-talking wolves. It is very doubtful 
whether the Germahs will be satisfied with 
part of what went to Russia and Poland. 
Such a solution presupposes that they are 
willing to be equais, to share what was 
once theirs and to forego what the Lebens- 
raum toughs coveted. With 200 million 
Russians occupying a sixth of the globe 
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170 million Americans or eleven mil- 

Canadians occupying and living off 
st continents, so-called dynamic nations 

Germany will hardly find Mr. War- 

’s proposal that about half their east- 

bread basket should be a sufficient re- 
ljustment. 

In all of his proposals for sweet reason 
Warburg has one unpredictable factor: 
-ussia. He goes on to prove that we pushed 
ussia into her present stand by provoking 
r, by disregarding her ambitions, by 
I have not been able 


ulding up threats. 
see this issue as clear cut as Mr. War- 
does, although it gave me cause for 
flection on the West’s inept handling of 
the Soviets. But was not even Yalta built 
the idea that Red signatures are only 
luable as evidence in court? I think 
metimes the author loses sight of the 


mre 
rs 


t that Moscow isn’t only Russia but also 
Mecca of the Red Islam and _ that 
of its masters can be presumed to 
get that they aren’t at all interested in 
ice and prosperity unless we first accept 
ilvation from them. It is curious to see 
man of Mr. Warburg’s background and 
rspicacity build a structure on the foun- 
ition that Russia really at some time 
anted a settlement. Do the masters of the 
emlin ever forget their millenium? If 
Germany is the key to peace, someone else 

H. A. REIN HOLD 

Sunnyside, Wash. 


MPLOYMENT AND WAGES IN THE 
UNITED STATES.—By W. S. Woy- 
tinsky and Associates. Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, New York, 1953, xxxii, 777 
pp- $7.50. 
This massive volume is a broad descrip- 
ion of the American labor force. Unlike 
ost such surveys, it presents information 
operative wage theories and socio-eco- 
nic institutions concerned with the labor 


OTCE 


in addition to data on employment, 
employment and income. 

The work has four parts: 1. Wages: 
heory, Trends and Outlook; 2. The In 
titutional Setting ; 3. Employment and Un 
mployment; 4. Wages and 
here is the usual report of conclusions 


Karnings 
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and recommendations, found in most Fund 


publications, and an invaluable set of 118 
statistical tables. 

In addition to a compendious statement 
of wage theories, the first part examines 
trends in production, national income, wages 
and hours from the mid-nineteenth century 
briefly examines the post-war economy and 
other aspects « f wages. 

The second part, “The Institutional Set- 
ting,” portrays the regulatory 


Systems 
which organize the whole complex of work 
and wages. Among these institutions are 
the body of Federal and state labor law 
agencies concerned with employment, health 
and security, and the collection of institu- 


tions that have sprung up in the wake of 
the unions. Thi 


the most unusual. It will be of great in- 
| 


This section of the work is 


terest to foreign observers who wis 
have a fairly complete picture of the Amer 
ican workers’ institutional environment in 
conjunction with factual data about work 
and wages. Inevitably this exposition can 
not be as complete as the treatment in spe- 
cialized works (social security, for instance: 
is treated in seventeen pages; labor unions, 
in 21). 


pared by specialists and are highly com 


However, these chapters were pre- 


pendious. 

Part Three presents information on the 
labor force and its variations, demand for 
labor, unemployment, with separate chap- 
Negroes 


and agricultural workers. Two useful chap- 


ters on employment of women, 


ters relate employment to the age of the 
worker and unemployment to age, sex and 
geographical distribution of workers. In 
this connection the repeated efforts of Rep 
resentative Brooks Hays to obtain special 
assistance for critical unemployment areas 
might have been mentioned 

The discussion of wages is both broad 
and penetrating. Adequate information on 
earnings is given in four chapters (34, 35, 


36 and 42); the remaining chapters ex- 
amine factors effecting differentials in earn- 
ings: age, sex, race, industry, occupation, 
and union security. A final chap- 
ter indicates trends in wage differentials 


The usefulness of this large study will 


vary greatly ith the reader’s needs it 3s 
invaluable for a broad, comprehens pi 
ture of the total American setting work 
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For this reason it will be particularly val- 
uable for foreigners seeking a reliable over- 
view to round out their observations of 
Americans at work. It will be useful, too, 
as a reference manual for students. 

A few omissions may be noted: discrim- 
ination in employment, state and Federal 
F. E. P. C.’s, employment of the handicap- 
ped, migatory workers and domestic work- 
ers. No information is available on the 
relation of income to family size. 

As a monumental compilation of infor- 
mation, carefully collected and painstaik- 
ingly organized, the work stands with Dew- 
hurst’s America’s Needs and Resources 
(SOCIAL ORDER, 1 0.s [Marcu, 1948] 287-88) 
and, presumably, with the Woytinskys’ re- 
cently-published World Population and 
Production. 


Francis J. Corey, S.J. 


DRINKING IN COLLEGE: Customs and 
Attitudes in Twenty-Seven Colleges.— 
By Robert Strauss and Selden Daskam 
Bacon. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1953, 221 pp. $4.00. 

Here is a tool to enable ministers, priests 
and social workers to estimate the effec- 
tiveness of their efforts toward health edu- 
cation. Drinking in College is an invaluable 
source-book of data to help “wets” and 
“drys” straighten out thinking often based 
upon conjecture and confusion about ex- 
cessive drinking. 

Clear and concise, the book is based on 
a careful study of one segment of the 
American drinking population, college stu- 
dents. Their drinking practices are traced 
through sixteen short chapters and graph- 
ically depicted in 108 tables indicating who 
drinks, what, when, why, and what he 
expects to get from drinking. Also treated 
are student attitudes toward drinking, how 
it affects sex behavior and other signifi- 
cant aspects of the problem. 

The study notes that drinking habits are 
closely correlated with such basic social 
factors as family, personal associations, re- 
affiliation, ethnic background and 
measure the 


ligious 
large 
drinking student reflects the social pattern 
of his group. Parents will learn that the 
painful problems which rise from drinking 


economic status. In a 
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are traceable to deeper causes of which 
excessive drinking is only a symptom. The 
book indicates that home drinking is the 
most effective agent in molding the future 
drinker. 

Advocates of total abstinence for its own 
sake will be disappointed to learn that they 
defeat their own purposes. Teaching the 
proper use of alcohol, the book indicates, 
might be more effective. 

Some leaders of religious groups will 
impugn the measuring of social habit in- 
volved in the author’s presentation of vari- 
ous religious bodies’ views on drinking 
alcoholic beverages, particularly their eval- 
uation of the effectiveness of 1. the Cath- 
olic position that alcohol is good in itself 
but evil in its abuse, or 2. the Methodist 
position that alcohol is evil in itself, or 3. 
the Mormon strict prohibition of alcohol 
or 4. the Jewish sacramental use of alcohol. 
The authors indicate variations in the 
drinking habits of these groups. 

Each chapter is concluded with a good 
summary and an explanation of the tables, 
with suggestions for their use in predicting 
the future of the drinking student. 

I recommend this book to all 
students of morality. 


serious 


AtvIn R. Kutcuera, Catholic Chaplain 
University of Wisconsin 


MAN AND MODERN SOCIETY. — By 
Karl de Schweinitz, Jr., and Kenneth 
W. Thompson. Henry Holt, New York, 
1953, xii, 849 pp. $5.25. 

Product of the authors’ experiences with 
an integrated social science course, this 
book centers on a study of underlying 
forces in modern society. The authors have 
endeavored to construct a conceptual 
framework for general social science. To 
that end they have gathered readings on a 
common problem from experts in different 
fields. The high quality of the selections, 
along with the balance and clarity of the 
linking explanations, should insure this 
book a favorable reception. 

The first section of the book analyzes 
the permanent foundations of society—his- 
toric roots, physical environment, re- 
sources, population and cultural complex 
followed by studies on the meaning and 
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fevelopment of political and economic 
ice and the key role of communications 
today’s world. 
Since the industrial revolution propelled 
from a feudalistic to a modern type 
iety, it and its effects are the theme of 
second section. A long chapter on 
ireaucracy as the means of administering 
hoice in developed societies concludes this 
‘tion, about one-half of the book. 
The focal point of the third section is 
nsion, national and international. Stu- 
t and teacher alike, I hazard, will find 
is the most absorbing section, dealing as 
joes with. such controversial questions as 
nature of foreign policy and approaches 


peace. 
Why an essay on natural law is not in- 
luded is difficult to understand. Aside 
m the intrinsic value of such a study, 
the essay of Ruth Benedict on cultural rela- 
tivity and the references to the “Higher 
w” behind our Constitution would seem 
demand it. Again, since pre-industrial 
‘iety stands condemned as “unprogres- 
’ a study on the meaning of progress 
Christian and post-Christian man would 
m called for. 
In the few passages relating to medieval 
litical and social thought misstatements 
cur. To ascribe to medieval Catholic 
philosophy a belief in man’s total depravity 
and in the state as merely a necessary evil 
p. 128), to assert that authority and tra- 
lition necessarily militate against experi- 
entation (p. 243), to state that prior to 
the industrial revolution there existed no 
philosophical basis for a belief in individual 
rationality (p. 245), indicate a gross mis- 
nderstanding, if not ignorance, of a phi- 
losophy of man and society which can still 
tand the scrutiny of earnest inquirers. 
These reservations aside, I would recom- 
end the book as an excellent text for 
serious students. 


JoHN BLewetrt, S.J. 
St. Marys, Kansas 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND SCIENTISM.— 
By A. H. Hobbs. Stackpole, Harrisburg, 
1953, xi, 418 pp. $5.00. 

The “scientism”’ Mr. Hobbs describes is 
part the latest version of positivism or 
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empiricism. In addition, it is an important 
aspect of our time’s spirit; it is a readiness 
in those without faith or systematic philos- 
ophy to be awed by scientists’ pronounce- 
ments and to be persuaded that “science” 
has uprooted religion and morality. It is 
the craft of numerous social scientists who 
win credence for questionable interpreta- 
tions and hasty generalizations by a re- 
peated incantation of the magic word, 
“science.” Prominent social scientists are 
revealed practicing this art of suasion by 
suggestion. Their teaching persuades de- 
fenseless college students that psychoanal- 
ysis, moral relativism, progressive educa- 
tion and state planning of a comprehensive 
kind are all undeniable findings of the 
“most recent, reasonable and objective 
science.” 

Hence, the “social problems” referred to 
in the author’s title turn out to be other 
than those like mental abnormality, juve- 
nile delinquency or family disorganization. 
The major problems dissected by the 
author are the doctrines and programs of 
those social scientists who are infected by 
scientism. 

The book contains more than an effective 
exposition of logical fallacies and methodo- 
logical aberrations of empiricism in social 
science, though this service in the interests 
of clear thinking is so considerable as to 
merit wide publicity for the volume. For 
the logician and philosopher of knowledge 
healthy exercises can be found in the 
chapters on “The Nature of Science,” “The 
Creed of Scientism” and the “Techniques 
of Scientism.” For the sociologists of 
knowledge, Mr. Hobbs illustrates abundant- 
ly how prevalent is the prestige of anything 
that is labelled “science,” and by what de- 
vices scientistic writers filch the accolade 
of science for statements and policies that 
lack a shred of scientific proof. For the 
political philosopher the chapter on “Scien- 
tistic Liberalism” is a good description of 
the typical attitudes and behavior of the 
modern philosophical liberal. 

The entire book teaches all a lesson that 
must be urgently learned: that tragic de- 
lusion bedevils those who would make the 
method of empirical science the simple and 
sovereign road to truth and certainty, es- 
pecially about man and society; that the 
tentative constructs and patient approxima- 
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tions of genuine science can never be made 
a substitute for the practical wisdom of 
ethics or the contemplative wisdom of phi- 
losophy and theology; that any attempt to 
rely on empirical science for ultimate 
meanings or final goals yields grotesque 
pictures of reality and leads man and so- 
ciety toward the abyss. 

We judge that the author overstates his 
case against the use of the statistical 
method. But this and perhaps a few other 
over-emphases are minor flaws in an ex- 
tremely valuable work. 

James P. Goopwin, S.J. 
Seattle University 


CHARACTER AND SOCIAL STRUC- 
TURE: The Psychology of Social Insti- 
tutions.—By Hans Gerth and C. Wright 
Mills. Harcourt, Brace, New York, 
1953, xxi, 490 pp. $6.00. 

This readable book will serve as an anti- 
dote against the sometimes too rigid con- 
cern with the testing of too narrowly 
conceived hypotheses in the social sciences. 

The authors set themselves the following 
aim: “to display, analyze, and understand 
types of persons in terms of their roles 
within various historical eras.” (p. 34) 
The basic definitions are: “A social struc- 
ture is composed of institutional orders 
and spheres.” (p. 30) “An institutional 
order . . . consists of all those institutions 
. . . Which have similar consequences and 
ends.” (p. 25) Five such orders are refer- 
red to: the political, the economic, the mili- 
tary, the kinship and the religious order. 
(How about an esthetic order?) In con- 
tradistinction to orders, “spheres” are con- 
sidered as “aspects of social conduct which 
characterize all . . . orders, the most im- 
portant being: technology, symbols, status 
and education.” (p. 29) Orders and 
spheres provide the architecture for the 
“display” of persons and roles. Man him- 
self arises from this treatment as “a unique 
animal species . . . which creates his own 
destiny .. . not... as an individual but 
as a member of a society.” (p. 480) The 
philosophical consequences of this view are, 
unfortunately, not discussed. 

The word “display” characterizes this 
book best; it is an attempt at a classifica- 
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tory mapping of the social domain. It gives 
us a great number of filing cabinets, ice., 
“types,” and the possibility of postulating 
new types if need be. But does classifica- 
tion mean “understanding?” I presume it 
does not, unless followed by a correlational 
analysis, This indispensable step has, how- 
ever, not been taken in this book. Further- 
more, this reader has been puzzled by the 
question, what are the criteria for the de- 
lineation of types? Are types mere pro- 
visional units of description or can they be 
derived from the known (or hypothesized) 
structure of the trait universe? It should, 
however, be stated in all fairness to the 
authors that their typologies seem in most 
instances well chosen and exhaustive. 

Peter R. HoFsTAETTER 

The Catholic University of America 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY.—By Stephen 
Neill. Harper, New York, 1953, xv, 
334 pp. $3.50. 

This volume, one in the Library of Con- 
structive Theology prepared by scholars in 
the Church of England, is an_ historical 
survey of the Christian church as a soci- 
ety. Its purpose is to relate the mutual 
interaction of Christianity upon men and 
other social institutions and of human cul- 
tures upon the social organization of the 
Christian church. 

So huge a panorama as the social evolu- 
tion of the Church must inevitably be 
either hopelessly crowded and confusing 
or judiciously selective when compressed 
to a canvas of just over 300 pages. Bishop 
Neill’s selection is generally good. Some 
may think that the attention given to Am- 
brose slights him and neither Leo I nor 
Gregory I is mentioned. Inevitably the dis- 
cussion of Protestantism adopts a different 
point of view from that of a Catholic, and 
the attempt to discuss the subsequent his- 
tory of the Christian churches as a society 
is discouragingly difficult. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT 
PAST AND PRESENT.—By Sidney 
Dillick. Woman’s Press, New York, 
1953, 198 pp. $4.00. 
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SOCIETY — DEMOCRACY — AND THE 
GROUP.—By Alan F. Klein. Woman’s 
Press, New York, 1953, 341 pp. $4.00. 


[he first book is a history and analysis 
of neighborhood organizations. The author 
levelops patterns for more effective, co- 
rdinated use of existing social services 

d greater citizen participation in com- 

unity social welfare planning. A com- 
orehensive bibliography is included. 

The second work presents group-work 
theory as a living reality demonstrated in 
practice. Mr. Klein stands firm in his con- 
viction that group work is a useful tool 
in teaching democratic concepts and of en- 
abling groups to move toward social ma- 
turity. 

It is well to keep in mind, as one reads, 
that Mr. Klein is speaking of small face- 
to-face groups. The concept which he sets 
forth is that discipline is a slow process of 
growth toward inner control but that this 
does not mean the removal of the need for 
effective leadership. He believes that group 
work provides a philosophical framework 

which the group worker functions and 
that democracy in group work must be 
vorked at, safeguarded and transmitted. 
[he group member must be accepted where 
he is in ability to handle democracy, reach 
his own goals and accept social values. 
The safeguards which Mr. Klein outlines 
in the early chapters need to be applied by 
the reader to the examples which follow 
to make them acceptable. 

By restating the principles upon which 
social work is based the author emphasizes 
the need for citizenship education and de- 
scribes the steps necessary to providing 
leadership for the solution of practical 
problems. 

In the chapter devoted to work with 
parents, Professor Klein shows a sympa- 
thetic insight into the problems of both 
worker and parent and has given a syste- 
matic treatment of goals and procedures. 
Studies of committees, delegate councils 
and group work with activity groups clar- 
ify and define the roles of a group worker 
and add to the knowledge of the “how” 
of making group work effective in situa- 
tions of other than primary groups. 

THEO M. SHEA 
Saint Louis University 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF POLITICAL ECON- 
OMY.—By Dean A. Worcester, Jr. Ron- 
ald, New York, 1953, xv, 594 pp. $4.50. 
In this introductory economics text the 

author aims “to develop an interest and a 
perspective that will make subsequent 
training in economic theory and specialized 
branches of economics more meaningful 
and fruitful to those who will go on to 
more advanced studies.” (p. iii) Import- 
ant questions are posed, then answered in 
terms of the functioning of our economic 
system, frequently in the frame of refer- 
ence of institutional economics. 

The book is divided into five parts com- 
prising 36 chapters: 1. Introduction to 
Economic Control Systems: Basic Prob- 
lems, Central Planning Approach, Capital- 
ist Approach; 2. Problem of Effective 
Production: Determination of What to 
Produce, Allocation of Resources, Distri- 
bution of Income in the American Econ- 
omy; 3. Problem of Stable Prices and Full 
Employment: Specialization, Money, Bank- 
ing, Fiscal Policy, Economic Stability; 4. 
Business Organization and Government In- 
tervention: Forms of Organization, Mo- 
nopoly, Public Utilities, Labor, Agricul- 
ture; 5. Problem of Progress: Population 
and Security. 

Effective use is made of graphic material. 
Specially valuable features are the sum- 
maries, review questions, discussion ques- 
tions and suggested readings at the end of 
each chapter, in several instances aug- 
mented by a special appendix and a detailed 
index. 

The book combines substance with clar- 
ity of presentation, both in arrangement and 
style. As a text it might call forth con- 
structive discussions of questions it will 
raise in the students’ minds and thus serve 
to advance the understanding of economics 
as a practical as well as theoretical disci- 
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pline. 
Joun V. SPIELMANS 
Marquette University 


THE MAKING OF A MORON.—By Niall 
Brennan. Sheed and Ward, New York, 
1953, 189 pp. $2.50. 

Work which makes sub-human demands 
results cumulatively in the narrowing and 
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finally the mutilation of the human per- 
sonality. Such is the thesis of the book 
under review. The conclusion is based on 
two types of evidence: 1. a wartime experi- 
ment in which a number of mental defec- 
tives were drafted into industry, and there 
proved themselves not only more easily 
disciplined and more content with mech- 
anized tasks, but on the whole more effi- 
cient than normal men and women; and, 
2. the author’s personal experience and 
observation in a series of jobs during the 
years 1946 to 1951, which tended to con- 
firm the results of the experiment with 
mental defectives. 

The book is subjective and individual- 
istic. It re-enforces the charge of Pius XII 
and of European Catholics (in their quest 
for codetermination) that industrial occu- 
pations lead to the de-personalization of 
human beings. 

Mr. Brennan admits, “I do not see the 
answer to this problem.” (p. 182) As a 
partial solution he prefers handicraft work 
because it employs the whole man. This 
is obviously no answer to the menace of 
the machine, for we cannot turn our backs 
on more than a century of progress in in- 
dustrial technology. Another element in 
the solution is the author’s affirmation that 
“partnership in the business is essential to 
his [the worker’s] proper functioning as 
a man.” (p. 178) This is one of the three 
possible solutions recommended by Pius XI 
in Quadragesimo Anno, n. 65. 

The book is stimulating. It is good 
reading. It will strike a responsive chord 
in the hearts of many currently engaged in 
“sub-human” employments. 

Rev. E, A. Kurtu 


Loras College 


ALFRED MARSHALL AND CURRENT 
THOUGHT.—By A. C. Pigou. Mac- 
millan, New York, 1953, vii, 85 pp. 
$1.50. 

Alfred Marshall ( 1842-1924), the father 
of the Cambridge economic school, welded 
W. S. Jevons’ utility theory to the clas- 
sical presentation of J. S. Mill to produce 
the neoclassical synthesis. This he set forth 
in 1890 in The Principles of Economics. 
(This had eight editions, the last in 1920.) 
More than a synthesis, the Principles 
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bristled with novel suggestions, since de- 
veloped by other economists. 

Marshall has two outstanding pupils: J. 
M. Keynes revolted against the classical 
tradition; A. C. Pigou succeeded Marshall 
in the chair of political economy at Cam- 
bridge. Pigou, faithful to the classical ap- 
proach, developed the implications of classi- 
cism along “welfare” lines. 

For the 1952 Marshall lectures at Cam- 
bridge, Pigou picked as his title, Alfred 
Marshall and Current Thought. Under this 
title he explores what Marshall’s position 
would have been relative to some topics in 


contemporary economic theory. The six 
topics selected for study are: 1. Mathe- 
matical Methods: Presumably Marshall 


would not have been “an enemy of mathe- 
matical model makers such as Mr. Kaldor 
and Professor Hicks, provided only that 
the models were designed to elucidate ‘real’ 
problems.” 2. Statistics: Facts must be 
“organized and intelligently used.’ And 
“there are many economic facts which can’t 
be expressed in numbers.” 3. Elasticities: 
Marshall would have set beside his “pric 
elasticity” an “income elasticity of de- 
mand.” 4. The Rate of Interest: “As re- 
gards short-period analysis he would, I like 
to think, have agreed that Keynes had de- 
tected him in a serious mistake.” 5. Utili- 
ties: Marshall had probably not considered 
the problem of measurability very seri- 
ously. Pigou believes, what is im- 
portant is not that utilities should be 
measurable but that they should be com- 
parable.” 6. Socialism: Whether Marshall 
would now have called a halt to the move- 
ment towards egalitarianism “is anybody’s 
guess.” Pigou believes that he would not. 
Professor Pigou has quite frankly pad- 
ded this rather slender volume with a paper 
on The Trade Balance. He says with 
charming candor, “This paper has no con- 
nection with the Marshall lectures except 
that it was written at about the same time.” 
W. SEAvEy Joyce, S.J. 
3oston College 


FARM POLICIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1790-1950: A Study of Their 
Origins and Development.—By Murray 
R. Benedict. Twentieth Century Fund, 
New York, 1953, xv, 548 pp. $5.00. 
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[racing agriculture through 160 years, 
Benedict, professor of agricultural 
omics at the University of California, 
produced an excellent history of agri- 
ltural problems and policies which high- 
hts three main features of its present 
sition in the United States. These are: 
he shift of farm thinking from its tra- 
ional individualism, 2. the expanded in- 
ljuence of government upon agriculture, 
the need for closer cooperation between 
agriculture and the other productive forces 
of the nation toward establishment of a 
yund economy. 
The author takes pains to trace, and to 
substantiate with extensive references, the 
teraction of agriculture and government 
1 the formation of land, monetary, trans- 
rtation, credit, price- and income-support 
licies during their history of growth and 
lecline in this country. Until 1870 farmer 
interest in policy making was in great part 
tional, where South, East and West 
ten differed radically on these major 
ues. With the decline of farmer major- 
and the concomitant change of farmer 
ttitudes, there gradually arose the need 
for a more united front to establish and 
jaintain influence and leadership both in 
1 out of Congress. In the face of vary- 
ing difficulties, over-all policies formed 
lowly reaching noticeable importance only 
the late 1920’s, especially with the intro- 
iction of the McNary-Haugen Plan and 
Farm Board policy. With commend- 
ble impartiality the author draws out the 
good and bad, successful and not-so-suc- 
ssful attempts of farmers, farm organiza- 
ions, members of Congress and Presidents 
iron out difficulties and formulate poli- 
cies beneficial to farmers and their inter- 


ect 
Sts, 


Though he proposes no program of con- 
tructive policies for the future, a compan- 
m study to be published in 1954 promises 
treatment of this question along with an 
assessment of gains and losses of farm 
programs in the past twenty years. 
While this book is designed principally 
furnish background and factual informa- 
tion for “administrators, farm advisers and 
ther educators and researchers . . . other 
groups . . . such as businessmen, labor 
leaders, historians, educators and publicists 
vill find it a means of easy access to in- 
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formation about the farm policies adopted 
and the ways in which they came about.” 
(p. XV For an appreciable knowledge of 
160 years of American agricultural policies, 
one can find no better single book. College 
departments offering rural life and agri- 
cultural courses would do well to add this 
book to their libraries. 

Tuomas J. BAIN 

West Baden College 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN: A Critical Inter- 
pretation.— By David Riesman. Scrib- 
ner’s, New York, 1953, ix, 221 pp. 
$3.00. 

One might well dispute the extent of 
Veblen’s influence on current social and 
economic thought. Doubtless the eccen- 
tric Norwegian did have some influence, 
which Riesman clearly demonstrates, but 
its importance can reasonably be questioned. 

This book outlines Velben’s doctrine, 
interprets it in the light of his personality 
and background and relates it to the socio- 
economic scene and subsequent thought. 
Unless the reader approaches this book 
with a fairly good knowledge of Veblen’s 
doctrine, he will probably be confused by 
it. This confusion could have been avoided 
if the author had given a clear-cut expo- 
sition of Veblen’s doctrine separate from 
interpretation and biographical data. In 
the book all three are intermingled. For 
the student of economic thought this poses 
no problem, but the book is intended for 
laymen. 

Riesman makes liberal use of Joseph 
Dorfman’s definitive study of Veblen, 
Thorstein Veblen and His America, which 
appeared in 1934. This work is a classic, 
and Riesman’s book in no sense supplants 
it, nor is this the author’s intention. 

CorNnELius A. Etter, S.J. 
Le Moyne College 


AN APPROACH TO URBAN PLANNING. 
—Edited by Gerald Breese and Dorothy 
E. Whitman. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J., 1953, 147 pp. 
$2.00. 

The five essays presented here, revisions 
of public lectures delivered in 1951 at 


Princeton University’s Bureau of Urban 
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help wanted 


People tell us, ““Whoever 
reads SOCIAL ORDER 
once wants to keep getting 
the issues.” 

A friend of yours may 
be interested in a sample 
of SOCIAL ORDER. 

Specify an article or 
issue, sending his full name 
and address—and we'll 
mail him a free sample. 


May we have your help? 











Research, deal only with some activities of 
urban planning and are not meant to be 
comprehensive. The areas covered are 
“The Planning Process and Public Partici- 
pation” (Hugh Pomeroy), “Land Use and 
Zoning” (Norman Williams, Jr.), “Hous- 
ing and Urban Redevelopment” (Charles K- 
Agle), “Metropolitan Transportation” (C. 
McKim Norton) and “Fiscal Program- 
ming” (Walter Blucher). 

Despite the limitations observed by the 
contributors, the essays in this book afford 
revealing views of specific planning opera- 
tions and practices. All five subjects are 
treated in the light of the modern planning 
history that has been fought out by dozens 
of city planning commissions in_ this 
country in the last thirty years. Vague 
illusions about “garden cities” are dis- 
pelled when the introduction asserts that 
our true problem is “replanning,”’ not 
merely “planning” from a_ hypothetical 
vacuum. We are reminded that open space 
is one of the few planning features that 
does not become obsolete in a few decades. 
Our concentration on gadgets and appli- 
ances instead of on adequate housing stand- 
ards is scored neatly. 

Each essay is stimulating and the editors 
have added a good bibliography to tempt 
the reader further. The essays point out 
by statement and implication the need for 
the values of humanism in solving our 
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urban problems. The planning process is 
revealed as one requiring a convergence of 
imagination, knowledge, will power and en- 
thusiasm that will place a high social dis- 
cipline at the center of our urban areas. 
J. DENNIS CLARK 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN LIFE: Dream and Reality.— 
By W. Lloyd Warner. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1953, xv, 268 
pp. $3.75. 

Some years ago Professor Warner de- 
livered before a European audience a series 
of lectures based upon his long experience 
with research into American social life. 
These lectures, divested of much elemen- 
tary material unneeded by Americans, have 
been revised for the general American 
reader. The book undertakes to do several 
things: 1. to present a partial picture of 
American social life, 2. to illustrate the 
anthropological methods of research em- 
ployed by Professor Warner and his group, 
3. to measure, by examples, America’s ac- 
tualization of its dreams. 

Professor Warner’s technique is to apply 
to segments of America, to communities, 
the investigative operations developed by 
social anthropologists in the study of prim- 
itives. Inevitably this process makes for 
a selective view of society. The chapters 
of this work present one example of Amer- 
ican ‘sacral ceremonial, the Memorial Day 
service. Subsequent chapters discuss War- 
ner’s basic research method, social classes 
and racial cleavages, the family in Amer- 
ican social classes, social mobility, the im- 
pact of the industrial factory on the com- 
munity, ethnic and sectarian groups, the 
factors of stability (as opposed to change), 
associations and mass media. 

The fundamental difficulty with Profes- 
sor Warner’s method and presentation is 
that the isolation of communities and of 
social structures makes inevitable some dis- 
tortion. He wisely seeks to get away from 
the loose generalization and system-making 
that characterized much earlier social writ- 
ing. But it would seem that much more 
empirical work wil! have to be done before 
social anthropologists will have gathered 
enough factual data to show the truly 
typical. 
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Catholic vs. Secular Social Work 


[It is gratifying to see a priest of Father 
Morrison’s stature, who is aware of the 
nature of social work, discussing personal- 
.djustment problems in SOCIAL ORDER. Un- 

rtunately, many look on social work as 
, profession which merely dispenses finan- 
ial aid to the needy. 

lhe present writer agrees entirely with 
Father Morrison regarding the importance 
f a client’s relation to God and the place 
f Catholic education in assisting the social 
vorker to focus his technique skillfully. 
Father Morrison is quite correct in recog- 
nizing the possibility of malpractice in so- 
cial work. 

From a somewhat different point of view, 
we might reflect on the services extended 
to Catholics by governmental social agen- 
cies, whose budgets: run into billions of 
lollars. Since these funds are expended 
through personnel in public agencies, it 
would seem that Catholics should be among 
the personnel. This would mean that a just 
proportion of government social workers 
should be Catholic. 

Hence, I would see a difference between 
studying social work under Catholic aus- 
pices and employment after graduation— 
and the slightly different wording of Father 
Morrison’s two opening propositions sug- 
gests that he does, too. If Catholics work 
only in Catholic agencies, government 
agencies inevitably must rely on non-Cath- 
olic workers even in administering services 
to Catholic clients. 

The problem faced by Catholics in non- 
Catholic agencies must be faced realistic- 
ally. Social workers must realize that they 
issume a greater individual responsibility 
working outside a Catholic agency; that 
f guarding against a “cleavage in their 
conscience.” They must always obey God’s 
law. 

Making clear in a limited. space all that 
is in a writer’s mind when composing is 
difficult. Often one very important factor 
is in the front of consciousness. Because 
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of its importance, this factor will be given 
much of the restricted space. If Father 
Morrison had been unrestricted in space, 
he might have made all the useful distinc- 
tions, 

Thus, in one category might have been 
placed government agencies, including such 
settings as parole and probation, mental 
hospitals, veterans’ services. It is possible 
that one or other individual supervisor in 
a public agency might want their workers 
to advise something sinful. But it is hard 
to conceive that a public servant will per- 
sist in such demands if Catholic social 
workers take a firm stand and make the 
necessary appeal for protection of rights 
through proper governmental channels. If, 
for the sake of discussion, there exists a 
government agency established for some 
immoral purpose, all social workers—Cath- 
olic and others—should shun it. 

There are also non-Catholic agencies un- 
der private auspices. An important distinc- 
tion can be made between Catholics going 
to such agencies as clients and Catholics 
seeking employment as social workers. 

Generally speaking, one might wonder 
why a Catholic should go for service to a 
non-Catholic private agency, where a Cath- 
olic agency is equipped to serve him. This 
does not alter the fact that some Catholics 
do so. Much could be said about the use 
of non-Catholic agencies by Catholic clients. 
It would be necessary to consider several 
matters: the existence of a Catholic agency 
and its equipment to meet the need, the 
dangers which might be met by a Catholic 
in certain agencies, seriousness of need for 
the service. Our focus, however, is not the 
use of these agencies by Catholic clients. 
We mention the matter only to indicate 
the necessary distinction and to note as a 
fact that non-Catholic agencies do have 
Catholic clients. 

Concerning the point at issue, Catholic 
employment in non-Catholic agencies, it 
would seem that there are so many factors 
to consider that no single or simple answer 
can be given to the problem. 
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Certainly no Catholic should accept em- 
ployment in an agency if he must commit 
sin. This is true regardless of gains in ac 
quisition of skills or financial remuneration 
or in ability to serve Catholic clients of 
that agency. 

If the Ordinary of a diocese requests 
Catholics to refuse employment in certain 
agencies, his wish should be respected. Per- 
sonally, I am unaware of such requests, but 
I mention it as a possibility. 

Weak Catholics, easily led into sin, 
should not seek employment where there 
is proximate danger of serious sin to them- 
selves. 

Agencies which have no purpose except 
to recommend sin should be considered “out 
of bounds” by all social workers, including 
Catholics. 

A sense of loyalty to a local Catholic 
social agency might lead many Catholics 
to seek employment there, rather than in 
another private agency. Clear distinction 
should be made, however, between a sense 
of loyalty and an obligation binding in 
conscience. 

These cases are listed to make clear that 
we are fully in accord with Father Mor- 
rison’s desire to keep Catholic social work- 
ers away from sin. We do feel, however, 
that several distinctions are necessary and 
that a recommendation to work only in 
Catholic agencies is not only unnecessary 
but might also create false consciences. 

Unlimited space might have permitted 
Father Morrison to expand the distinction 
between formal and material cooperation. 
Obviously formal cooperation, e.g., advis- 
ing an immoral act, is forbidden. On the 
other hand, there are instances wherein 
material cooperation is morally justified. 
Such instances occur in social work set- 
tings which are under Catholic auspices. 

Tolerance of material cooperation is not 
the same as recommending social workers 
to advance to the edge of sin. We mention 
it in the interest of many heroic social 
workers who permit no “cleavage in their 
consciences” and who do everything in 
their power to help clients turn to God, 
but who sometimes find it necessary to 
give material cooperation to clients who 
are set on violating God’s law. These 
workers have learned there is a world of 
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difference between recommending sin and 
standing back helpless when the client or 
some other worker is committing sin. 

Father Morrison’s article has done a 
great service if it has shocked others into 
a realization that social work is a field 
of social relations involving personal coun- 
seling. He has helped social workers if 
he has alerted confessors and educators to 
the need social workers have of all the 
guidance and counseling the Church can 
put at their disposal. 

On the other hand, we trust that Father 
Morrison will understand our fear. He 
holds a position of respect. Because of his 
position, some social workers might feel 
that they should drop out of their agency 
merely because it is not administered under 
Catholic auspices. 

CHARLES R. McKENNEY, S.J. 
Holy Cross College 
° 


Tax Exemption vs. Allowances 

Your correspondent, Mr. T. P. McCar- 
thy (January, 1954, p. 48) states approv- 
ingly that Mrs. Rogers, Republican repre- 
sentative from Massachusetts, has called 
for “an increase to $1,000 of the income 
tax deduction for dependents.” What will 
be the effect on the general tax structure 
and what bracket will benefit most? Hard- 
ly the ordinary wage-earner, whose income 
is below the taxable minimum. 

The Canadian system seems more prac- 
tical and effective, as it allows $5 monthly 
per child under 6, $6 per child 6-9, $7 per 
9-12 and $8 for a child 12-16 years old. 

I don’t know whether it is precisely 
what we need—but we do want and need 
some plan that will reach the families who 
need help most. 

Incidentally, we are trying to persuade 
some study-action groups to take up the 
question of family allowances. 


ES CASTAIN 
Waterloo, Iowa Des C 


* 
Interest 
. . . SOCIAL ORDER is ever more interest- 
ing and practically indispensable to me. 
CARMEL SCHEMBRI, S.J. 
Secretary, Social Commission 
Floriana, Malta 
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WORK, a Catholic monthly, gives 
you a 
Christian outlook on 
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